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Excellent Books for 
the Study of Spanish 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 
Worman’s Second Spanish Book 


By J. H. WORMAN, Ph. D., Head of Spanish Department, University of Vermont 


Sa 


The simplicity of this two-book course is due to its direct method of 
| teaching without the help of English. The first lessons are much like those 
in a child’s first English reader—short easy sentences about the pictures. 
The lessons consist of conversations, which teach the words and idioms 
needed in everyday life. 


| Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


By ERNEST W. ROESSLER and ALFRED REMY, of the High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


A book for early use in the first year of Spanish. In the earlier selec- 
tions only the present tense of the verb is used. These selections are 
| followed by interesting anecdotes, short stories and simple lessons on Cuba, 
| Mexico, the Panama Canal, etc. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 


A comprehensive, well-arranged book which furnishes enough material 
in Spanish grammar, texts, conversation, and composition for one year of 
college or two years of high school work—if about one-half of the time is 
spent in the reading and translation of literary texts. At the end of the 
book are lessons which afford a good beginning in Spanish Commercial 
practice and correspondence. 


TEXTS FOR READING AND TRANSLATION 
ELEMENTARY: Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno; Fontaine’s Flores de Espafia; Galdés’s Dona Per- 
fecta; foknson’s Cuentos Modernos. 
INTERMEDIATE: Alarcon’s El Nifio de la Bola; Avellaneda’s Baltasar; Breton’s 4 Quien es Ella?; 
Calderon’s La V ™ es Suefio; Galdés’s Electra; Galdés’s Marianela; Larra’s Partir a Tiempo; 
Moratin’s Fl Si de las Nifias; Valera’s El Comendador Mendoza; Valera’s Pepita Jiménez. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


———— 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


There will be rejoicing all over the 
Christian world and among Hebrews 
everywhere over the deliverance of 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, from the 
hands of the unspeakable Turk. The 
fact that the unspeakable Turk has 
had the military backing of the 
Kaiser does not alter the situation, 
or make the event less an occasion 
for rejoicing. It has been one of the 
anomalies of this war that a great 
Christian power like Germany, whose 
ruler is in the habit of speaking as if 
he were in intimate relations with 
the Deity, should be in open alliance 
with the Turks and should be undis- 
turbed by the Turkish massacres of 
Armenians and other Christians. In 
‘Jerusalem itself, and elsewhere in 
Palestine, Turkish cruelties have 
gone on unchecked. Now, after nearly 
twelve centuries of Moslem rule, the 
city is delivered and the Turks are 
in flight before General Allenby’s 
victorious troops. 


A GREAT GAIN. 


Aside from its religious aspects, 
the driving of the Turks out of 
Palestine is a great gain to the cause 
of the Allies. The Kaiser has 
counted upon the control of Palestine, 
through Turkish hands, as a part of 
his scheme for dominating Central 
Europe and Asia, holding the Bag- 
dad Railway and menacing Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. General Allen- 
by’s victory and the exit of the Turks 
from Palestine will crumple up this 
scheme. Also the British victory 
will rekindle the hopes of the Zion- 
ists. The official encouragement 
given to them by Mr. Balfour makes 
it probable that one of the readjust- 
ments after the war will be the per- 
manent elimination of Moslem rule 
from the Holy Land and the creation 
of a new, autonomous state in which, 
after all these hopeless centuries, 
Hebrew and Christian may live undis- 
turbed among the scenes dear to 
them both. 


A COUNTER REVOLUTION. 


Russia is now in the throes of a 
counter revolution. The Bolsheviki 
anarchistic government is mot [to 
have its own way in surrendering to 
the Germans, confiscating all prop- 
erty and breaking down all laws. it 
is strong at Petrograd and at Mos- 
cow, but elsewhere in Russia large 
elements of the population are array- 
ing themselves against it, and in 
southeastern Russia, Generals Kale- 
dines, Dutoff and Korniloff, sup- 
ported by Cossack troops, are leading 
a new revolution and have gained im- 
portant victories over the Bolsheviki. 
The Germans are good  bargainers, 
and it is reasonably certain that they 
will not make any definite agree- 
ments with Petrograd until they are 
assured that the government’ with 
which they are dickering is a govern- 
ment which can govern. Meanwhile, 
there is little likelihood of a speedy 
emergence of a stable government of 
any sort from the chaos. 


THE OPEN SHOP SUSTAINED. 


In an important decision upon two 
cases coming up from West Virginia, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States has sustained the right of em- 
ployers to operate their plants as 
“open shops” and has ruled that they 


are entitled to be protected in the en- 
joyment of the resulting status as in 
any other legal right. The court 
holds that, while the labor unions 
concerned had the right to extend 
their membership, they had no right 
to do so by bringing about a strike 
at the employers’ plants with a view 
to forcing them to consent to their 
unionization through fear of financial 
loss. The inducing of the employees 
to unite with the unions in an attempt 
to subvert the system of employment 
by concerted breaches of the con- 
tracts of employment the court re- 
gards as “unlawful and malicious.” 
This decision, in which the court di- 
vided, six to three, is certain to have 
far-reaching consequences. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR. 

The fluctuation in the losses through 
the German submarine warfare leads 
to many mistaken impressions. For 
example, the fact that, in the last 
week of November, 17 British mer- 
chantmen, 16 of them of over 1,600 
tons, were sunk, while the losses in 
the first and second weeks, respec- 
tively, were only twelve and six ves- 
sels, seems at first sight discouraging. 
But it takes a longer view to dis- 
cover the real trend. Even the figures 
for the last week in November point 
to a marked falling-off since the un- 
restricted warfare began, which has 
averaged 23.12 weekly. The total 
loss in November was about 185,000 
tons, and in October about 230,000 
tons. Yet, last December, before the 
unrestricted campaign began, the loss 
was nearly 400,000 tons, and last 
April it ranged from 500,000 to 600,- 
000 tons. The losses, moreover, are 
not all on one side. In one day re- 
cently, five German submarines were 
sunk. 


THE TRAGEDY AT HALIFAX. 


Blizzard followed blizzard after the 
great explosion which wrecked so 
large a part of Halifax. Within four 
days after the explosion, three icy 
storms struck the city, raging with 
great fury through the dark and de- 
vastated streets. Burial parties were 
more than once compelled to abandon 


their work and seek cover, and relief 


trains bringing workers and supplies 
were snow-bound. The situation was 
made worse by the flocking to the 
city from nearby places of thousands 
of mere sight-seers, or of well-inten- 
tioned people who wanted to be of 
use, but for whom no work could be 
found. The Mayor was obliged to 
issue a proclamation, warning away 
all visitors of this type. The six 
thousand or more injured people 
were well housed in public buildings 
and relief hospitals, and the twenty 
thousand homeless were sheltered in 
tents, barracks and private homes, 
but the problem of ministering to 
those in need was such as few cities 
have had to face. Happily, there was 
a wide and generous response from 
outside to the appeals for help. 


AT WAR WITH AUSTRIA. 


The United States is now formally 
at war with Austria-Hungary, the 
resolution declaring war having 
passed Congress by a practically 
unanimous vote—Senator La Follette 
being conveniently absent from his 
seat when the vote was taken, and 
Meyer London of New York, the 
only Socialist in the House, being the 
only member to vote in the negative. 
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But the President’s proclamation, 
putting the declaration in force, pro- 
poses the least possible disturbance 
of Austrian aliens. Provided that 
they keep the peace and_ refrain 
from crimes against the public safety, 
from actual hostilities, or giving aid 
or information to the enemies of this 
country, they will be undisturbed in 
the peaceful pursuit of their lives and 
occupations. They are not subject to 
the restrictions relating to German 
enemy aliens and will be permitted to 
reside and labor in prohibited areas 
and to travel freely without molesta- 
tion, except that they may not enter 
or leave the country without permis- 
sion. There are obvious dangers in 
these mild regulations, but they can 
be tightened if the privileges given 
are abused. 
ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 

A disagreeable surprise awaited the 
Portuguese representatives at the re- 
cent War Conference of the Allied 
Powers at Paris, for, on their return 
to their own country, they were 
promptly arrested by a revolutionary 
government which had established it- 
self in their absence. Later, the 
President of the Republic was also 
arrested. The overturn of the ex- 
isting government was accomplished 
without any very serious disturbance, 
and was the result of discontent 
which had been long brewing. It is 
not very clear what the new govern- 
mentt stands for, or what it hopes to 
accomplish, but it does not appear 
that it has any intention of with- 
drawing its support from the Entente 
Allies. Portugal has not played a 
very prominent part in the war, but 
it has furnished some troops and has 
been especially useful in Africa in 


helping to cripple the German col- 
onies. 
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x. BD. L., Ohio: I have taken the 
Journal thirty-three years and am 
still enjoying it. 


S. S. W., Maine: I can’t get along 
without the Journal. 


G. W. B., Arizona: It is certainly a 
pleasure to continue reading your 
paper. I find that it is a journal un- 
like any other, and I read quite a few. 


W. N., Illinois: I cannot do with- 
out the Journal of Education—it 
“keeps me in touch.” 


F. W. H., Iowa: Can't quite see my 
way clear to eliminate the Journal of 
Education. It is too “worth while.” 


W. H. L., Missouri: One copy of 
the Journal is worth more than its 
subscription for twelve months. 


B. H. T., West Virginia: I could 
not do without the progressive ideas 
set forth in the Journal. 


M. G. B., Kansas: I certainly ap- 
preciate your most excellent Journal. 
I believe the spirit of inspiration and 
good cheer which it always carries 
should be copied by every school man 
throughout the country. 


O. L. D., Arkansas: I like the Jour- 
nal of Education and would hardly 
feel like teaching without it. 

I. D. B., Canada: If I miss any 
copies of your excellent paper I feel 
that I have lost something worth 
while. 

L. G. S., Indiana: The Journal im- 
proves with age and I cannot do with- 
out it. 





. 
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Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
51 Chambers Street, New York City: 


Herewith please find $............ Se » CASA, ............, Stamps, =e 


copies Rainbow Promises ( * pp., sc, or 25¢ in tots of 10 0r more) | , BO 
Universal Training for Citizenship and Public Service (,..25,,.2?i.86% 0.) 
Teachers’ Personality Cards (°° 0 er iit gb Pawan POT 10» Tes) 
Self -Surveys by Teacher Training Schools ( * ""),,2%7,,onetbira of in ) 
How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life (PP, °1 $208) 
High Spots in New York City Schools ('% ??» Paper gover 0c, cardboard) 
copies Art and Society, by OTTO H. KAHN, free. 


P. S. Subscribers to Public Service weekly bulletins, 50c yearly, obtain reductions on most prices. 
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HE big draft of Sickness, 

Accident and Quarantine 

| is constantly exacting its 

thousands of Teachers. 

One in six is called every year. 

Any day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 

When your turn comes and 
vour name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- 
bership in the T. C. U.? 


7 : \ . _ \ ty , ; y 
, ¢ , , , - 6a : : ) uy 
oi oe eS Sse ae Yo 99%) AY 
testify. tS Turn Next’ : oe 44 
This Teacher Was Drafted Fate and Time Are Drafting, i: 
by Sickness One Teacher in Six Every Year 
An Ohio Teacher writes: 


“Accept my most sincere ap- 
eciation of your quick and 


ei em 






willing settlement for my sickness during this summer. vaca- 
tior I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. CG U. " 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and \ 


was heartily appreciated.” 








af 
This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident “% ty 


to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 


An lowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks . ; 
I also appreciated the sympathy that you 


in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident, 
offered and the interest vou took in my case. 
Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 


were gratefully received.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 
my claim. A number of my teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 
really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 


has come, severa] have inquired more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the question of membership in the 
. Cc. U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon and send it in for full information. 


~ oe ao 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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KResolurd: 


By the Superintendents and Teachers 
of Massachusetts and New England 
(Nov. 15-17, 1917) 


That we favor the introduction into grammar 
and high school curricula of agricultural courses, 
surveying the subject from a national and inter- 
national viewpoint, as well as the introduction of 
elementary instruction in farming and gardening. 


Garden Steps 


By ERNEST COBB 


makes it possible to start this patriotic work im- 
mediately, and to train the children in advance for 
next summer's outdoor work. 

Garden Steps gives, in simple, interesting style, 
clear and accurate directions for growing all the 
important garden vegetables, with chapters on 
tools, soils, fertilizers, sprays and poisons, etc. 


238 pages. Copiously illustrated. Price 60 cents. 


Plan Your Garden Now 
Train Your Children Now 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 














Two New Books in the | 


NEW-WORLD SPANISH SERIES 


Use this book for beginning classes in the junior high school 


POCO A POCO 


By GuiLLerMo HALL 


Author of the very successful high school text, 
All Spanish Method 


NEW book in the New-Wortp SpaAnisH Se- 
RIES—an easy beginner’s book, based on the 
direct natural method. The vocabulary, which is 
small, includes the basic essential words of the Span- 
ish language. The interest and liveliness of the text 
are maintained in the numerous exercises, which are 
varied and ingenious. The careful drill on verbs and 
on the troublesome pronoun forms will be especially 
appreciated by teachers. The illustrations, of which 
there are more than 200, apply direct to the text. In 
general, the object of the book is to build up by 
practice and repetition the habit of correct speech, as 
well as to give an understanding of the written lan- 
guage. 
viii + 308 pages. Price $1.C€0. 
TEATRO pe ENSUENO, by Martinez Sierra 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa, also is recently added to the New- 
WorLpD SPANISH Series. A contemporary classic within the range of 


students in the second half-year. Exercises, notes, and vocabulary are 
provided, xvii + 108 pages. Price 50 cents. 


a 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudsen, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
































New Hudson Shakespeare 


The Student’s Edition 


Many qualities stamp this as the ideal edition for students’ use. This, the work of a world- 
famous Shakespearean scholar and editor, gains greatly in a number of ways by its revision 


— 


The value of the notes has been decidedly increased by the addition of recent results of Shake- 


spearean research. 


The critical material now comprises analyses of dramatic construction by act and scene of each 


play and historical discussions of plot source. 


The mechanical beauty of the volumes instead of putting them out of the student's reach has in- 


stead rendered them eminently suitable for his use. 


The price, moreover, is low. 


Standard English Classics 


This series represents a distinct accomplishment in the manufacture of good books at low prices. 
They are unique in their appropriateness of editorial material and mechanical excellence. Their pleas- 
ing appearance and convenient size commend them at once to teacher and student. The series includes 
all the volumes necessary to meet the College Entrance Requirements in English and many other selec- 
tions from standard English authors. New volumes are being added constantly. 


15 Ashburton Place 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Never before has there been such a demonstra- 
tion of the Progressive Efficiency of the Public 
Schools of the United States as in “Rainbow 
Promises of Progress in Education,” an illustrated 
booklet of eighty-eight pages, issued by the Institute 
for Public Service. 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City. (Price, 50 cents a copy; 28 cents in lots of 
ten or more. ) 

Whatever other good may come from “The 
School of Tomorrow” demonstration by the Gen- 
eral Education Board in connection with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, it has rendered in- 
valuable service by provoking Dr. William H. Allen 
and the Institute for Public Service to collect and 
publish the noblest body of facts and figures ever 
brought together, regarding Educational Progress 
in the United States. 

BASIS OF DR. ALLEN’S REPORT. 

To learn how far, if at all, existing schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the country had already incor- 
porated the 111 different elements of method, 
content, and purpose which are to be experi- 
mented with in the new General Education Board 
and Teachers College school, the Institute for 
Public Service asked a selected list of city and 
state superintendents of public instruction, and 
the heads of a few private schools, how much 
of the promised tomorrow they have in their 
schools today. 

The signers of the request for information were 
Hon. Charles D. Hine, Connecticut; H. W. Car- 
penter, Carpenter School, New York City; Su- 
perintendent Albert Leonard of New Rochelle; 
H. L. Brittain, director of the Toronto Bureau of 
Municipal Research, who in 1912 directed Ohio’s 
state-wide school survey; Professor James E. 
Lough, New York University ; William E. Grady, 
supervisor of pre-vocational schools of New York 
City; Superintendent L. P. Benezet, Evansville, 
Ind.; Edward Mandel, president of the Men 
Principals and Teachers Association of New 
York City; Superintendent A. N. Farmer, Evans- 
ton, Ill., who in 1913 directed the survey of Wis- 
consin’s normal schools; and the director of the 
Institute for Public Service. 

The testimony here recorded by figures and by 
written or photographic illustration relates di- 
rectly to about 2,200,000 pupils in about 15,200 
schools. 

We print in italics the claims of the “School of 


Tomorrow” and then give the facts as they are 
Today. 


The school of tomorrow will give high school 


diplomas without ancient languages, algebra, 
geometry. 


Schools of today report :— 
1,168,000 pupils in 14,101 schools where ancient lan- 


guages, 
algebra, 
geometry, 


941,000 “ “ 5075 « a 
634,000 “ “ £38 
are not required for graduation. 
It is the exception not the rule for high schools in 
1917 to require ancient languages for gradua- 
tion. 
Emancipation from ancient language requirements 
is older than the General Education Board. 


“Latin and Greek will be taught to establish a con- 
tact with the literature of the language” and to 
“result in a practical mastery useful for other 
purposes.” 

Schools of today report :— 

807,000 pupils. in 5,402 schools where Latin, 

718,000 “ ™“ £36 4 9: Greek, 
are taught for contact with literature and 

1,033 pupils in 6,942 schools where the teaching of 
these languages results in a practical mastery for 
other purposes. 

Long before the General Education Board was 
founded complete and convincing demonstration 
had been made of this now prophesied improve- 
ment. 


The school of tomorrow will include “grade read- 
ing of ancient classics in translation.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,790,000 pupils in 6,455 schools where the course of 
study actually includes the reading of ancient 
classics in translation. 

The school of tomorrow will teach formal grammar 
“only in such amounts and at such periods as 
real need for it is felt and clearly required.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,600,000 pupils in 9,285 schools where formal gram- 
mar is taught only in such amounts and at such 
periods as real need for it is felt. 

1,575,000 pupils in 8,232 schools where formal gram- 
mar is taught only as clearly required. 

The school of tomorrow will study the industries 
“growing out of the fundamental needs of food, 
clothina and shelter.” 

Schools of today report :— 


1,510,000 pupils in 12,139 schools are studying the in- 
dustries growing out of the fundamental needs of 
food, clothing and shelter. 
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In 1899 Professor John Dewey wrote of work then 
being done in the University of Chicago element- 
ary school. 

“The children are first given the raw material— 
the flax, the cotton plant, the wool as it comes 
from the back of the sheep. (If we could take 
them to the place where the wool is sheared so 
much the better.) Then a study is made of 
these materials from the standpoint of their 
adaptation to the uses to which they may be put. 
For instance, a comparison of the cotton fibre 
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1,416,000 pupils in 13,054 schools engaged in learning 
through 
dramati- 

zation, 

1,400,000 “ “ 9375 - » “making 

repairs of school building and equipment, 

1,400,000 pupils in 9,455 schools engaged in getting 
ahead of the high cost of living through learning 
to grow food in school gardens. 

The University of Minnesota, under the presidency 

of a trustee of the General Education Board, 

distributed broadcast through Minnesota photo- 








New Britain 


UNDER WAY 
with wool fibre is made. Children learned the 
difficulty of freeing cotton fibres from the boll 
and seeds by doing it. Comparisons were made 
as to the length of the cotton and wool fibre and 
ease in spinning. Frames for carding the wool 
and the simplest process for spinning were re- 
invented and the actual work performed.” 

The school of tomorrow will study the “industries, 
occupation and apparatus involved in transpor- 
tation and communication.” 


Schools of today report :— 


1,499,000 pupils in 8,940 schools are studying indus- 
tries, 
1,600,000 By ~ - 6d occu- 


pations, 
1,600,000 “ ~ 8.726 appara- 
tus, 
involved in transportation and communication 
641.000 pupils in 5,160 schools are studying all of 
these. 
The schoo! will not practice “that 


theory of education known as formal discipline.” 


of tomorrow 


Schools of today report :— 
1,300,000 pupils in 11,431 schools where the theory of 
formal discipline is not practiced. 
The school af tomorrow will aim 
mind of a pupil by energising it through the do- 


é . 5 oe 2 - 
to discipline thi 


ing of real tasks.” 
Schools of today report :—- 


1,700,000 pupils in 13,924 schools engaged in real 


tasks, 


388.000 “7 4.213 actual 
commer- 
cial prac- 
tices, 
1,700,000“ “5,660 a actual 


business 
operations, 


1358,000 “ * Db ‘ first 
hand civic 
work, 


FINISHED 
graphs showing country boys and girls learning 
by doing and innumerable descriptions of city 
and town boys and girls learning by doing real 
tasks. 

The school of tomorrow will “reduce home study 
to a minimum.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,700,000 pupils in 14,257 schools in which home study 
is already reduced to a minimum. 

Supervised study at school is one of the educational 
tendencies of the day. 

Private schools for many vears have widely ad- 
vertised their supervised study at school without 
home study. 

The school of tomorrow will make science “promt- 
nent.” 

Schools of today report: 


-_——— 1 j 


1,200,000 pupils in 5,577 schools which science 1s 
J aan Tl > C6 5 a a | ded ] — 
Cfiiliaren «A I hecom ( gitati ted ewith objects, 


they a ill learn to know 


” 


animate and inanimate: 
rees, plants, animals, lulls, streams and rocks. 


Schools of today report: 


1.030,000 pupils in 5,284 schools wher trees, 
1,100,000 “ * 5077 plants, 
1,300,000 8,630 ‘s ™ animals, 
1,300,000 8819 hills, 
1,100,000 “ 4623 streams, 
1,013,000 “ “ 5024 rocks, 
1.134.000 “ “ 4379 inanimate 


things, 


are being observed 


and studied 

The school of tomerrow will teach children to 
“care for animals and plants and follow their life 
cycles.” 

Schools of today report :— 


1,244,852 pupils in 7,460 schools where the care of 


animals, 
plants, 


ss “ “ 


1,360,000 ee = 3983 
is taught to children. 
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University of Minnesota Agricultural Extension 
CHECKING A CORN CLUB BOY’S INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 


$39,000 pupils in 1,799 schools are following the life 

cycles of plants, 
897,00€ 3,000 following the life 
cycles of animais. 
More than 1,500 North Carolina boys and girls 


were enrolled in Pig Clubs last year. 
Children will learn “scientific principles” by mak- 
ing and testing scientific apparatus. 
Schools of today report :-— 
920,000 children in 4,282 schools where fireless 
cookers, 


&29,000 2,013 — “cameras, 
100,000 “ * 3019 _ wireless tele- 
graph instru- 
ments, 
533,000 1,898 = “ eather scien- 


tific articles, 
are being made. 
The school of tomorrow will make 
and domestic arts “prominent.” 


the industrial 


Schools of today report :-— 
1,445,009 pupils in 8,796 schools where the industrial, 
1,393,000 = * 9,394 . sia 
arts are prominent. 


domestic, 


163,826 pupils were taking courses in domestic 
economy, 


137,318 ‘ 2 ‘ : manual train- 


ing, 


in high scheols in 1915. 


In 1899 Professor John Dewey, now of Teachers 
College, wrote: “We find that one of the most 
striking tendencies at present is toward the in- 
troduction of so-called manual training, shop- 
work, and the household arts—sewing and cook- 
ing.” 

The tendency of 1899 has become an accepted and 
well settled condition in the schools of today. 

Courses of study in industrial and domestic arts are 
found from the university to the one-room rural 
school. 

515 universities, colleges and technological schools 
conferred degrees in household economy in 1915. 

Manual and industrial training is provided by law 
in many states. 

The school of tomorrow will employ “carefully 
planned experiments to contribute ta the develop- 
ment of a curriculum adapted to modern condi- 
tions.” 

Schools ot today report :— 

1,143,000 pupils attending 3,022 schools where different 
elements of the curriculum are evaluated. 

1,117,000 pupils attending 3,428 schools where meth- 
ods of instruction are determined 

fully planned experiments 

1.121000 pupils in 3,439 
contribute to the 


through care- 


schools w here 


experiments 
development of a curriculum 


adapted to modern conditions. 





PU PIL-MADE, 


Platteville 
PUPIL-TESTED BROODERS 


State Normal 

















The school of tomorrow will advance the individual 
“according to his capacities.” 
Schools of today report:— 


1,069,000 pupils in 3,838 schools where individual 
capacity determines advancement. 

The school of tomorrow will permit pupils to em- 
phasize mathematics “if their special abilities or 
future interest relate to mathematics.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,020,000 pupils in 11,854 schools in which pupils are 
permitted to emphasize mathematics if their spe- 
cial abilities or future interest relate to mathe- 
matics. 

In many schools opportunities for a choice in elec- 
tives permit emphasis upon mathematics. 


The school of tomorrow will “connect the study 
of mathematics with its use.” 


Schools of today report :— 


1,016,000 pupils in 5,493 schools where the study of 
mathematics is connected with its use. 

The school of tomorrow will teach history and 
civics to the end of developing intelligent attitude 
and responsibility towards the affairs of civic and 
social life of community, city, state.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,454,000 pupils in 9,172 schools where history, 
1,439,000 “ “ 8/302 3 “< civics, 
are taught to the end of developing intelligent at- 
titude and responsibility. 
1,250,000 pupils in 7,792 schools where toward civic 
and social life, 


1,274,000“ “ 72400 “toward the 
community, 

1,330,000 “ “ . tyan st toward the 
city, 

1,282,000 “ “ 7,659 ES “ toward the 
state, 
there is development of intelligent attitude and 


responsibility. 
A national committee has been working for years 
issuing descriptions of such courses. 
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The school of tomorrow will teach music and art 
“primarily fer the purpose of developing taste, 
interest and appreciation.” 





Wisconsin State Superinte ndent 
SCIENCE OF MILK-TESTING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Schools of today report :— 


1,292,000 pupils in 9,229 schools where the develop- 
ment of taste, 


1.276.000 “ * 9,059 S “ the develop- 
ment of interest, 
1,578,000 “ “9,459 64 “ the develop- 


ment of appreciation, 
are the primary purposes in teaching music and 
art. 

The school of tomorrow will include in the study 
of music “listening to good music and the recog- 
nition of masterpieces.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,739,000 pupils in 9,759 schools where listening to 
good music, 
1,399,000 “ “9,259 eS “ a recognition 
of masterpieces, 
is included in the study of music. 

The school of tomorrow will include in its work tn 
art the “study and observation of good pictures 
and statuary.” 

Schools of today report :—- 

1,376,000 punils in 8859 schools where the observa- 
tion of good 


pictures, 

1,013,000 * “4,615 a “the observa- 
tion of good 

Statuary, 


is included in the study of art. 

Tite school of tomorrow will correlate “classwork” 
with “frequent individual, class and school ex- 
cursions.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,166,000 pupils in 5,000 schools where classwork is 
correlated with frequent individual, class and 
school excursions. 

In 1912 a long list of cities was published where 
such correlation was far developed. 
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The school of tomorrow will make work “real” 


ARITH 


METIC OF 


through the use of “lantern slides, charts, maps, 


shop and laboratory.” 


Schools of today report :— 


1,168,000 pupils in 4,700 schools where the use of lan- 


1,373,000 “ “ 5,013 








GIRL MANAGED, 


1,473,000 pupils in 


1,291,000 “ “4,492 
1,046,000 “ 5,209 
make work real. 


“ “ 


PROFIT-MAKING 


5,454 schools where the 


“ “ 


«“ “ce 


tern slides, 
the use of 
charts, 


Portland, Oregon 


SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


use of 
maps, 

the use of 
shops, 

the use of 
laboratories, 


Portland, Oregon 


STOREKEEPING AND ACCOUNTS 


In 1886 by legislative enactment $18,000 was ap- 


propriated by the state of New York for the 
purpose of starting a collection of lantern slides 
and providing for illustrated lectures. In 1914 
the state department lent 205,708 slides and it is 
estimated that 21,570,000 persons benefited from 
these slides—Report. 


Lantern slides are loaned free of charge to the New 


York city schools by the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and 
the Art Museum. The former 
has 20,000 slides, and the 
latter 17,000 slides which are 
used for this purpose. 

How staring at the looking 
glass of one’s Own rumina- 
tion fails to reflect either edu- 
cational progress or educa- 
tional needs was _ strikingly 
shown this year when the 
General Education Board was 
widely reported to have 


dedicated the “first” “one of the first” 
rural teacher’s hou:es in the country and to 
have voted money for demonstrations in two 
states. At that time there were 140 in 
Washington, 200 in Texas, 29 in North Caro- 
lina, 75 in Oklahoma, several in New Jer- 


or 





MANY 


SCHOOLS FIT 


CURRICULUM 


Louisville 
TO AUTOMOBILES 
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sey within a stone’s throw of the Board’s 
headquarters. 
~“ ‘ * 
The school of tomorrow will include “organized 
recreation, play and games.” 


Schools of today report :— 

1,539,000 pupils in 8,062 schools in which organized 
play is in operation. 

Where is it not done these days? The new model 
school has not a foot of outdoor yard space for 
play and barely a “patch” of roof. 

At least twenty minutes per day for systematic 
physical activities is required by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education of all township schools 
ufhder its direction and outlines of plays and 

. games are furnished to teachers. 

500,000 New York City boys and girls competed 
in schoo! athletics in 1915. 

The school of tomorrow will provide “social de- 
velopment through activities in which the pupils 
themselves take part.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,093,000 pupils in 4,013 schools where social devel- 
opment is provided for through activities in which 
the pupils themselves take part. 

Social functions—dinners, receptions, teas—parents 
and others invited—are a common part of work 
in domestic science. 

Good manners must be taught by law in the schools 
of California, for which a syllabus is distributed 
by Mrs. Margaret Schallenberger McNaught, 
commissioner of elementary schools. This bulle- 
tin is called “Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Good Manners in the Elementary School.” 





The school of tomorrow will provide “moral de- 
velopment through activities in which the pupils 
themselves take part.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,105,000 pupils in 5,000 schools where moral devel- 
opment is provided through activities in which 
the punils themselves take part. 

The school of tomorrow will cultivate “contacts 
and cross connections. Every lesson is a spell- 
ing lesson, science, industry and mathematics are 
correlated.” 

Schools of todav report :— 

1,147,000 pupils in 5,180 schools where contacts and 
cross-connections are cultivated. 

1,149,000 pupils in 4,513 schools where every lesson is 
a spelling lesson. 

846,000 punils in 3,509 schools where science, indus- 
try and mathematics are correlated. 

The school of tomorrow zvill experiment “with such 
languages as English, French, and German to 
determine what methods give the most substan- 
tial and effective results in the use of the lan- 
guages.” 

Schools of today report :— 

954,000 pupils in 2,197 schools where experiments are 
being made to determine what methods give the 
most substantial and effective results in the use of 
languazes. 

For years there have been active national commit- 
tees of teachers of these subjects who have been 
conducting and reporting extensive and produc- 
tive investigations. 
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The school of tomorrow will hold “special exercises 
in connection with the work in music, fine arts, 
household arts and physical education.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,247,000 nupils in 10,647 schools in music, 

1,551,000 “ * 11,953 ss “ fine arts, 
1,542,000“ ” - 12,059 ~ 
1,604,000 “ * 13,167 7 


household arts, 

“ physical educa- 

tion, 
hold special exercises in connection with the work. 

The school of tomorrow wiil arrange “occasional 
meetings of pupils and parents for the purpose 
of inspecting the results of pupils’ hand work.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,187,000 pupils in 3,701 schools where occasional, 

1,135,000 * “ 7,418 _ “ frequent, 
meetings with parents were arranged. 

1,113,000 pupils in 5,329 schools where meetings are 
held for the purpose of inspecting the results of 
pupils’ hand work. 

Can it be that there is any appreciable number’ of 
schools in the United States where this has not 
been done? It is like saying school patrons will 
Day taxes. 

Parents’ meelings wi!l be held for the purpose of 
discussing “topical community studies or reports 
of interesting work in other schools, hearing ad- 
dresses or musical programs by persons of note.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,112,000 punils in 5,873 schools where discussing 
topical ccmmunity studies or reports of interest- 
ing work in other schools, 

1,920,000 pupils in 13,978 schools where hearing ad- 

dresses, 
2,016,000 “ 13,118 ™ “musical pro- 
grams by per- 
sons of note, 
are a part of the meetings of pupils and parents. 

The school of tomorrow will make “educational 
use” of community opportunities. 

Schools of today report :— 


1,633,000 pupils in 12,118 schools where ant exhibits, 


1,650,000 “ “ 13,127 “ libraries, 
1,586,000 “ “41,118 - “ - museums, 
1,622,000 “ * 12,118 4 “ parks, 
1629000 “ “12,224 . “city govern- 
ment, 
1,446,000 = “10,013 = “ weather bu- 
reaus, 
1,151,000 “ “  §,821 _ ° transporta- 
tion systems, 
1,648,000 “ “ 12,627 is “lectures, 
1,671,000 “ * E287 : “concerts, 
1,666,006 “ 12,485 % “ plays, 
1,512,000 “ *. Bis = civic agencies, 
1,413,000 “ * 11,118 “ chamber of 
commerce, 
1,486,000 “ * 10,118 i “business en- 


terprises, 
are made of educational use 

The school of tomorrow will give “intelligent” and 
“special” attention toe “each pupil’s physical, in- 

tellectual and ethical deveiopment.” 

“Schools of today report :— 

1,723,000 pupils in 14,027 schools where each pupil’s 
physical, 
1.688.000 “ “. 12:197 = “each  pupil’s 
intellectual, 
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1,241,000 pupils in 7,329 schools where each pupil’s 
ethical, 
develonment is given intelligent and special atten- 
tion. 


Books and articles innumerabie have been published 
to describe such work in all parts of the country. 


The school of tomorrow will make “accurate study 
of the needs, achievements and progress of pu- 
pils.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,592,000 pupils in 13,118 schools where needs, 
1,652,000 “ “ 13,118 . “ achievements, 
1,654,000 “ “ 12,738 ws “ progress, 

of pupils is given accurate study. 

The school of tomorrow will give children “abun- 
dant sense acquired knowledge.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,177,000 pupils in 5,709 schools where children obtain 
abundant sense acquired knowledge. 

The school of tomorrow will permit nothing in the 
curriculum which “does not serve a legitimate 
and genuine purpose” and “for which an affirma- 
tive case cannot be made out.” 


Schools of today report :— 


965,000 pupils in 2,036 schools where a legitimate 
purpose, 

a genuine 
purpose, 


961,000 “ “ 2649 = . 


is served. 

1,197,000 pupils in 6,769 schools where curriculums 
contain nothing for which an affirmative case can- 
not be made out. 

The school of tomorrow will develop “freedom, 
confidence and ability through doing things in 
which freedom, confidence and ability are help- 
ful.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,588,000 nupils in 7,451 schools where freedom, con- 
fidence and ability are developed through doing 
things in which freedom, confidence and ability 
are helpful. 

The school of tomorrow will make “every effort to 
fit the school to the pupil rather than the pupil to 
the school.” 

Schools of today report :— 

1,588,000 children in 7,451 schools where every effort 
is being made to fit the school to the pupil. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE NEW NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico is to be a bomb-proof liquorless 
state by vote of November 6, 1917. Native New 
Mexican Mexicans largely made it so. 

The county of which Las Vegas is the county- 
seat is the heaviest Mexican county in the state 
and its vote for constitutional prohibition was a 
thousand to the good. 

In this county is the State Normal University, 
Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, president, and in this in- 
stitution there are said to be more American Mexi- 
can students of high school age and above than in 


all other schools in New Mexico, Arizona and 
Colorado. 
Out from these educational influences there 


goes a stream of educational efficiency, improved 
domestic and community conditions, and christen- 
ing in patriotic civic Americanism which is largely 
responsible for the Mexican contribution to the 
17,000 anti-saloon vote. 

All this probably signifies more to me than to 
any other non-resident of New Mexico. My third- 
of-century editorship of the Journal of Education, 
with the lecture opportunities which have made all- 
America my field of privilege, is indissolubly 
linked with the first efforts to uplift the native 
Mexican New Mexican educationally. In 1878 
the first effort to carry American education into 
New Mexico was made by the opening of an acad- 
emy in Santa Fe, under the direction of Colorado 
College. The next year two other academies were 
started at Albuquerque and Las Vegas. 

In 1880 the New West Education Commission 
Was incorporated as a Congregational Church or- 
ganization and the three academies passed into its 


keeping. In the spring of 1883, on a pleasure trip 
to Chihuahua. Old Mexico, I visited these three 
academies incidentally because the principals of 
two of them were personal friends. In late May 
in Boston, in an address upon the trip, reference 
was made to these academies, and the next day I 
was offered and accepted the associate secretary- 
ship of the New West Education Commission and 
was for three years officially related to the educa- 
tional work of the denomination in New Mexico. 
In the Albuquerque Academy alone there were en- 
rolled more than 3,000 students in the thirteen 
vears of its life. 

in 1917 I heard a native Mexican New Mexican 
vouth in his oratorical contest oration, a brilliant 
patriotic appeal, and saw a native Mexican New 
Mexican young woman, as assistant professor of 
snusic in the Normal University. lead a chorus of 
students in a thrilling series of musical numbers. 

Dry New Mexico, educated New Mexicans, 
a state of aspiring young Mexican Americans is as 
far removed from the people among whom the 
New West Education Commission sowed a few 
seeds a third of a century ago as the 125-mile an 
hour flying machine is above J. T. Trowbridge’s 
coilapsed machine of Darius Green. 

And the State Association! Fifteen hundred 
teachers, many of them native Mexican New Mexi- 
cans, were brilliantly entertained in Santa Fe by 
well-to-do citizens, many cf whom were native 
New Mexicans. I have in my possession the pro- 
gram of the State Association of 1897, C. L. Her- 
rick, president. It is a modest four-page leaflet, 
four by six inches, There were twenty persons 


on the program. On Thanksgiving week, 1917, 








the program required a twenty-four-page pamphlet, 
nine inches in length, with nearly 200 parts. 
Twenty years ago there was one modest “reception 
to teachers,” but this year there were receptions, 
luncheons. hanquets, dances, automobile excursions. 
beyond estimate. The success of the meeting of 
1917 was due to many persons, native and im- 
ported, but the factors which must be publicly 
credited are: the President, Frank H. H. Roberts 
of the Normal University at Las Vegas; State 
Superintendent Jonathan H. Wagner and his office 
associates, City Superintendent E. J. Roth and 
Governor W. E. Lindsev, who was as keenly de- 
voted to hospitality as anyone could be. 

President Roberts of the State Association has 
been for eight years president of the State Normal 
University at Las Vegas. He is the only man who 
has held the position as many as three years. His 
influence upon the Mexicans has been phenom- 
enal. In the late election when no-license was the 
issue his county, which has the largest Mexican 
population of any in the state, had a majority of 
more than a thousand for constitutional prohibi- 
tion. His institution has more Mexicans in high 
school and higher education studies than are in all 
the schools of New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado, 
and they are already so far Americanized as to 
play their part discriminatingly. 

We have never seen a better professional spirit 
than at this association this vear. In the selection 
of the president for 1918 Miss Josephine Eckles 
of Silver City, county superintendent, was enthu- 
siastically and unanimously nominated and elected 
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with but four scattering votes. The only pretense 
of a scrape was in the selection of a meeting place 
for 1918. Albuquerque was selected by a two-to- 
one vote, but a new city made a brilliant “drive” 
on the ground of true pioneer spirit and western 
hustle. 

Our out-of-the-state associates on the program 
were Frank D. Slutz of Dayton, Ohio, O. H. Ben- 
son of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and Professor Kelsey of Michigan. All the 
state institutions, the state department, the county 
superintendents, and the city superintendents were 
keenly devoted to the promotion of progressive 
educational efficiency. On every side, on every 
occasion, everywhere, I was contrasting all that is 
with the Santa Fe that I saw in 1882, in 1883, in 
1884, in 1885, and in 1886. and the contrast was 
almost inconceivable. 

But the real marvel is not in Santa Fe, but in 
Albuquerque. After all, Santa Fe is still largely 
Mexican. The homes on many streets are the 
same adobe homes that were there thirty-five years 
ago, probably the same that were there 300 years 
ago. The stores are largely owned and run by 
Mexicans, but Albuquerque, the metropolis of the 
state, perhaps a city of 20,000, is mostly American 
with an American enterprise everywhere in evi- 
dence. At the State University, Dr. David R. 
Boyd, president, at the Kewanis Club luncheon and 
at the Thanksgiving union service I enjoved the 
luxury of speaking to men and women as enter- 
prising, as civically and professionally alert, as pa- 
triotically ardent as in any city under the stars and 
stripes. 
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CONTEST OF AGES 


BY HORACE 


M. REBOK 


Superintendent, Santa Monica, California 


The contest of the ages has only begun. 
Mediaeval autocracy, with all its bigotry, dogma 
and fear; its arrogance, ruthlessness and crime, 
has demanded for itself a place “under the sun” 
in the abodes of the just and liberty-loving people 
of the earth. If modern Christian civilization 
means anything, it means that nation shall not 
ruthlessly lay hands upon nation; that the inva- 
sion of Belgium was a crime against law, against 
religion, against humanity, agains the God of 
Right. 

The bodies and minds and souls of intelligent 
races of men will be free. It is for that freedom 
of the world that the United States has entered 
the war. The flag that was unfurled for freedom 
at Saratoga, Valley Forge, and Yorktown; at 
Shiloh, Chickamauga and Gettysburg; at Santiago 
and Manila Bay, has now been raised in honor 
over the House of the English Parliament. It 
now decorates the statue of Lafayette and the 
streets of Paris. Even now it is being borne to 
the battle-front in France by American boys who 
are willing te pay the price of liberty they have 
enjoyed that ethers miay find it. Each man has 
but one life to liye, ong life to give; and if he can- 


not live that life in freedom of body and mind 
and soul, he offers it to the god of war that others 
may live. 

3ut when will the awful war end? Children in 
a score of grief-stricken nations daily look into the 
faces of their elders and ask, When will the war 
end? The political and military leaders of the 
world as earnestly speculate day by day on the 
fortunes of battle, the intrigues of courts, the 
physical endurance of nations, and none there are 
sO wise as to set down in the calendar of time 
when this war will end. Its end, nevertheless, is 
now known, and has been foreordained from the 
birth of freedom. Its hour is written on the 
hearts of men and on the clear dome of heaven. 

This war will end when democracy triumphs, 
when right prevails; when tyranny is cast down, 
when justice is enthroned; when the infamous 
doctrine of the divine rights of kings shall be- 
come as treasonable in Berlin and Vienna as it is 
today in Washington and Paris; when all the 
hordes of Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns, lapped 
over from the feudal system of the middle ages 
into modern times, “the land thieves and water 
thieves,” “land rats and water rats” of civilization, 
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shall forever be driven from power over the lives 
and destinies of men. This war will end, but not 
until human liberty has been made so secure that 
unprotected Belgian women may walk ewe 
highways and byways of Prussian provinces with- 
out the fear of rape or murder; not until the 
Armenian and lonely Christian shall dwell in 
security and peace among the Bulgarian and Turk. 
When Belgium is free and France is free; when 


y 
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the Russian fepublic shall have been itidade secure 
to her people, and the subjects of Imperial Ger- 
many shall become the citizens of a nation; and 
when democracy has been made safe on both 
shores of the Atlantic—when these things shall 
have come to pass, there will be peace; and be- 
hold old things have passed away and all things 
have become new, and lo, there is a new heaven 
and a new earth.—Address. 
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: A CHRISTMAS 


“What means this glory ‘round our feet?” 2 
The Magi mused, “more bright than morn? 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born!” 


“What means that star?” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?’ 

And angels answering overheard, 
Sang “Peace on earth, good will to men! 


Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come! 


CAROL 


But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All ’round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the Wise Men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born!” 


—James Russell Lowell 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXI1.) 


ALFRED NOYES 
HASKELL DOLE 


When Lord Byron began his career as a 
poet, he evinced a lofty scorn of pecuniary 
His Pegasus was not to be fed on 
He soon got over these 
impracticable theories, and his works 
brought in golden returns, he became as keen 
for what Mrs. Twickembury would call the 
emollients of his Muse as any denizen of Grub 
Street, ready to paraphrase the song of the 


BY NATHAN 


returns. 
plebeian earthly oats. 
as 


witches :— 
“Double, double, tale and rouble.” 

He was too much in disfavor with the ruling 
powers to hope for a concession from the 
King’s pension fund, but who can doubt that 
he would have accepted it with alacrity? Pov- 
erty and poetry differ only in the presence ot 
a v and a slight rearrangement of the letters 
r and t; and the two are sufficiently associated 
in practical men’s minds to make them regard 


the Art with some superciliousness. Chey 
certainly enjoy reading about the _ horrible 

aes ‘th , Se smesillin 
struggles with that wolf that is generally 


hanging about the poet’s humble cot, ready to 
devour him and his family as it devoured Little 
Red-Riding-Hood’s credulous grandmother. _ If 
his career ends in suicide, that fatality seems 





like a proper ending of such attempts to juggle 
with words. 

If by chance Fortune at last crowns the 
poet’s efforts, it is commonly declared that the 
consequent possibility of indulging in the flesh- 
pots of Egypt exerts a deleterious effect on 
his work, They look upon the poor blind 
Homer, begging his way through the seven 
Grecian cities, or upon Chatterton, starving in 
his garret and compelled to forge medieval 
ballads, or upon Edgar Allan Poe, despairing 
in his cottage at Fordham and drinking strong 
brandy to forget his woes, as far more typical 
of life in Poetry-land than Tennyson’s becom- 
ing a baron with a large landed estate or 
Longfellow’s marrying a fortune, or Aldrich’s 
luck in enlisting the interest of a childless 
multimillionaire chocolate manufacturer. Was 
it not true in every case where Fortune smi'ed 
that the poet’s work degenerated under the 
warmth of success? 

There have been a few instances of poets 
deliberately setting forth to earn their living 
by their Art.. Tennyson was one, and it was 
many years before it could be said of him that 
his “lines lay in pleasant places.” He served 
the Muse faithfully and kept patently waiting 
for more than ten years the lady who became 
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America First! 





COUNTRY LIFE DRIVE 


President Roosevelt started something — 

in the long ago he ee that snipe x “ 
ission, and things have 
po amg ever since. Liberty eo _— 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Percy G. er ee 
O. H. Benson, Harold W. Foght, j. c. sl 
man and others have been doing agp ved 
great things, as_ have Mabel Carney, o 
Turner Harvey, Cora Wilson Stewart, Edi > 
Lathrop, Jessie Field (Shambaugh) and oe 
others, but there has been something lac ing 
in it all. It has been like the Lincoln oe 
with here and there a group of counties that 
would not connect up. Everybody has — 
doing something, but like Roosevelt, Bai we 
and Butterfield, some men and women oe 
to weary in well-doing and have been agen 
to bigger (!) things. Holden has kept gen 
away here and there, and Benson has kept his 
heavy guns storming the trenches, now in 
New Mexican deserts and then in fertile Con- 
necticut valleys, but — has — something 
ing all the desired results. 

“oo alae ago Mabel Carney suggested to 
Jasper L. McBrien a “Rural Life Conference 
in Chicago. It was an innocent looking meet- 
ing, and it was a year or more before McBrien 
ventured another Rural Life gs gga 

shville, and that was quite an affair. 
a who went there made good reports of 
their enjoyment of each other. One or two 
conferences a year were allowed to steal into 





the educational activities, with McBrien or 
Foght in leadership; but not until September 
of 1917 did McBrien even dare to start a 
Country Life drive. But when he started it, 
it was some drive! First at St. Paul and then 
at the Hot Springs of Arkansas, of which 
State Superintendent Robert H. Wilson of 
Oklahoma has said: “It was the most vital 
and valuable educational meeting that I 
ever attended.” Then the drive began. On 
to Denver went McBrien, and then a little 
one at Butte, and then the big one at Chico, 
California, where the state departments of 
California, Arizona, Oregon; the state normal 
schools of California, Washington, and North 
Dakota; twenty-two county superintendents of 
California; representatives of the State Uni- 
versity of California and of the Experimental 
Farm at Davis, and of every great movement 
for Country Life Improvement on the Pacific 
coast, such as the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Mothers’ Clubs, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, federal and state immigration 
officials, federal and state colonization officials, 
State health department, state librarian’s force, 
religious education activities, et al. Never, 
anywhere, under any leadership, so far as we 
can learn, have there been assembled for three 
days such a body of men and women repre- 
senting every phase of civic, industrial, social, 
religious and educational country life problems, 
who were attacking these problems at first 
hand. 

Men and women, experts all of them, talked 
Straight to the subject in hand. Not one 
went star-gazing. No one was flying kites. 
There was no spread-eagleism, no aimless 
dreams nor shuddering nightmares, but just 
one vista after another through the forest 
from many a camp, all leading out into a 
glorious vision of that day when there shall 
be adequate opportunities in the home, on the 
farm, in the markets, in the church, in the 
social life, and in the school for young and 
old in country life. 

Nobody wondered when the large resolutions 
committee, representing five states, reported a 
demand that there be a nation-wide conference 
of a week or of weeks, in which the men and 
women of genius and masterfulness revealed 
in these local conferences shall be brought to- 
gether to grapple with all the problems of country 
life from sea to sea, from lake to gulf, in moun- 
tains and valleys. 

Every one realized that when Bailey and But- 
terfield, Holden and Benson, and every dis- 
covered genius in this field of great problems 
come together, the real voice from the wilder- 
ness with the slogan “Prepare ye the way” 
will be that of Jasper L. McBrien of the 


United States Bureau of Education. 
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You have never missed so much of profes- 
sional profit and personal comfort and pleasure 


in winter as you will miss if you do not go to 
Atlantic City. 
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THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 

The Institute for Public Service has ren- 
dered the cause of education in the United 
States incalculable service, a more distinct 
service than we have known to be retidered in 
any similar way by any other organization. 

in common with school people generally we 
were outraged by the prospectus put out by 
those who stood sponsors for “The School of 
Tomorrow.” For three reasons we declined to 
comment upon it, although we were persis- 
tently urged to do so. 

First, we did not like to appear to object 
to “The School of Tomorrow” because of its 
almost infamous attack on the public schools 
of today. 

Second, we were unwilling to appear to be 
among those who seem deeply prejudiced 
against Foundations, 

Third, our chief reason was that we had no 
adequate data with which to expose the co- 
lossal ignorance of whoever issued that “Pros- 
pectus.” We knew from extended personal 
observation all that is exposed in the article 
we use from the Institute for Public Service 
this week, but we could only present it as 
opinion. Hence our satisfaction in presenting 
the general statements from that “Survey” of the 
Institute for Public Service. 

We hope no one will be content with our 
selection therefrom, for the “Rainbow Prom- 
ises of Progress in Education” should be in 
the hands of every teacher and school officer 
in the United States. Every editor of the 
religious and agricultural press at least should 
have this open on his desk whenever he thinks 
of education. 
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Professionally and personally Atlantic City is 
the best possible meeting-place for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence this year, at least. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND EDUCATION* 


We may as well confess that modern science 
is sure to play havoc with the traditional 
superstitions of the “Science and Art of 
Teaching.” 

Some of us can remember when the geolo- 
gist was regarded as the worst kind of an 
atheist. So we can remember when any ob- 
jection to corporal punishment was sure to 
catalog a school man or woman as a bit loony, 
when any suggestion of change from the es- 
tablished order was treasonable. We have 
gone a long way from that, but we are liable 
to accuse modern science as being wholly lack- 
ing in common sense. Of one thing we are 
entirely sure. All teachers and’other educators 
must know what Modern Science says. 

We shall be both insane and imbecile if we 
play the ostrich and try to believe there is 
nothing a-doing because we have deliberately 
placed ourselves where we cannot see, hear 





*‘Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education.” B 
Herbert 8. Jenni , John B. Watson, Adolf Meyer, William i 


Thomas. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 210 pp. 


Price, $1. 00. 
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or know what is being said and written in the 
name of science. 

The best composite we have seen is in some 
‘Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning 
Education.” It is a group of four notable lec- 
tures by a biologist, a psychologist, an educa- 
tionist, and a physician. 

No one of them is pedagogical in his point 
of view; no one of them is traditional or arti- 
ficial. They are four scientists—men skilled 
each in his own Science. We have read with much 
care and with compelling interest the lecture 
by Herbert S. Jennings, the biologist, and have 
read into the other three parts, so that we 
feel justified in saying that every school man 
and woman needs to read these four lectures. 
If, however, your nervous system has been 
shattered or strained by what you have pre- 
viously read or heard, fight shy of this book. 
It will not be a “Safety First” recreation. 
Here is a sentence which you better become 
used to before you go further: “Why, during 
the years when life is largely sensation, do we 
screw our children into desks five hours a day; 
if variety of type is desirable, why strive for 
uniformity; if surplus energy is necessary to 
further evolution, why not conserve that won- 
derful superabundant vitality of childhood?” 

It is a wonderfully fascinating book whether 
you accept it or reject it, whether it inspires 
you or irritates you. 
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No matter what ill luck Atlantic City may 
have as to weather from February 25 to 
March 2, there will be no splashing in slush. 
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THE RESERVATION NIGHTMARE 

Secretary Crabtree asks that we do not 
make early reservations in Atlantic City hotels. 
This will probably become a rule hereafter. 
rhere is not a commercial city in the United 
States in which the leading hotels combined 
will agree to reserve twelve, ten, eight or six 
months in advance, 6,000, or 5,000, or 3,000 
rooms for a mid-winter meeting. Many hotels 
pay no attention even to a telegraphic request 
for a room, even twenty-four hours ahead, un- 
less they recognize the request as from a 
guest, frequent or occasional. 

_In mid-February last winter, with no conven- 
tion in session, we went to four large hotels 
ready to accept any kind of a room and pay 
any kind of a price, and were everywhere told 
there was probably no room in any hotel in the 
city, and a lodging house was the only possi- 
bility. It is so most of the time all winter. 
_ The six thousand attendants upon the meet- 
ing of superintendents make a greater draft 
upon hotels than thirty thousand attendants 
upon the July meeting. 
_ There are probably too many “allied” meet- 
ings with the Department of Superintendence. 
This is not only true as regards the hotels, but 
they multiply sessions and divert interest from 
the problems of the superintendents. 

There are innumerable problems facing the 
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National Education Association and it 1s the 
part of wisdom to recognize this. This is but 
one of many. 
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Atlantic City has the best winter climate 
north of Florida and east of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 
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THE CHICO 





CONFERENCE 


-e. Drive” 

Jasper L. McBrien’s “Country Life Drive 
meeting at Chico, California, was a famous ee 
in its representative character ; in its on YR 
of purpose; in the intensity of its drive ; in the 
heartiness of the hospitality of the citizens. : 

To Captain Allison Ware, United rar; 
Army, president of the state normal school, 
who was present because his orders to report 
for duty left him at home until after the 
“drive,” was responsible for the initial action, 
but all conceded to Lura Sawyer Oak the suc- 
cess of the preliminary drive for the entertain- 
ment, the real drive; but all Chico and the 
state normal school trustees and faculty lined 
up loyally behind the president and head ot 
the Country Life extension department of the 
school in royal hospitality. 
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Atlantic City hotels give the most and best 
for the money of any hotels in any city re- 
cently visited by the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 
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THE EXPECTED HAS HAPPENED 


The press of All-America on November 30 
carried this paragraph :— i 

New York, Nov. 30.—Opposition to 
the Gary system in the public schools 
of this city, which Mayor-elect Hylan 
made an issue in the recent municipal 
campaign, was put into effective form 
today when the Tammany majority 
in the board of aldermen voted to 
abolish the $10,000 a year position of 
William Wirt, educational consultant, 
who was brought here to install the 
work-study-play plan in the sehools. 

We have no means of knowing all that will 
happen to the schools in New York City that 
have heartily accepted the Gary system, but 
it is evident that a good deal will happen to 
the Gary plan in that city. 

Now that the end has come we can say 
without suspicion of meddling that we have 
never been professionally reconciled to have 
Mr. Wirt, as an educational expert, hired by 
a non-educational department of the city gov- 
ernment to make an educat onal demonstra- 
tion. Further, we have felt from the start 
that it was unfortunate for him to be paid for 
ten weeks in the year the same salary as is pro- 
vided for a superintendent for fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Further, that New York’s edu- 
cational interests are too great to be a side 
show to a city nearly a thousand miles away; 
and further, that Mr. Wirt has too great an 
educational mission to justify risking its suc- 
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cess on the moral certainty of failure in both 
cities by such a combination. 

We most ardently hope that Mr. Wirt will 
now complete the demonstration which was 
so well begun in Gary before it was compli- 
cated with New York politics. 
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ATLANTIC CITY HOTELS 

Any hotel in Atlantic City is good enough 
for anybody, but the largest is the Traymore, 
than which there is nothing better anywhere. 
Because of its vast lobby it will be the head- 
quarters without designation, but it can be 
enjoyed just as fully by those who are in other 
hotels as by its guests. 
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GRADING NEIGHBORHOOD CONDITIONS 


By far the best scale we have seen for grading 
neighborhood conditions is prepared by Dr. J. Har- 
old Williams, director of Research, Whittier State 
School, Whittier, California. It is based upon the 
following items: 1, necessities ; 2, neatness ; 3, size; 
4, parental conditions; 5, parental supervision. 
Each item is graded on a scale of five points and 
the item scores added to obtain the Home Index. 

Whoever is to undertake a careful study of 
neighborhood conditions will make a serious mis- 
take if he does not send to Mr. Williams for his 
pamphlet of explicit directions, fully diagramed 
and charted. 





Thirty-six high schools in California have abol- 
ished German studies and High School Inspec- 
tor Will C. Wood prophesies the universal 


abolition of the study, at least until after the 
war closes. 


The State Department of Education of New 
Jersey is advocating a minimum salary in the 
state of $650. Nothing reckless about that, but 
it sets a new state standard. 

Humiliating as it is to have any non-pat- 
riotic teachers in the public schools, it is cause 
for rejoicing that, with rare except’on, the 
teachers are intensely loyal. 

New York City schools, teachers and pupils, 
bought $31,386,900 worth of Liberty Loan 
bonds. Not much like disloyalty! 

It did seem as though New York City 


had educational troubles enough without the 
“traitor” episode. 


Kenneth Richmond says that the only safe 
mooring-lines for a truth are its relation to a 
universe of truths. 


Something will begin to happen to the Gary 
system in New York about January 1. 


Rousseau said that natural growth, 
conditioned, is the only education. 


rightly 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


It was “trinitrotoluol” that wrecked Halifax. 
January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’ 


BY ROSS L. FINNEY 


State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota 


If the world is to be made safe for democracy, 
German militarism must be crushed; but to make 
the world safe for democracy is no more important 
than to make democracy safe for the world. But 
if democracy is to be safe for the world, democracy 
must achieve social justice; and as I see it the 
chief responsibility for that achievement is with 
the high school. 

The major premise in my argument is fear. I 
am afraid for the future of our country. 

It looks as plain to me as daylight that unless, 
to be concrete and specific, we settle the growing 
dispute between capital and labor, peaceably, and 
with reason and justice, we shall inevitably settle 
it with violence and bloodshed. More glaring in- 
equalities of wealth and opportunity have never 
existed anywhere in all the world than exist in 
America today—unless we except such periods as 
those of Nero and Louis XV. 

A bad distribution of wealth is dangerous enough 
in any event; but when the victims have been 
taught the creed of democracy for a hundred years 
the situation hecomes volcanic. It wasn’t so much 
the slavery of the South that brought on the Civil 
War as the anti-slavery ideals of the North. With- 
out those ideals slavery might have gone on for- 
ever. But the ideals planted a mine under the 
system. And likewise it occurs to all sorts of peo- 
pie—preachers, sociologists, cabinet members, and 
I. W. W.’s—that the present industrial situation 
isn’t fair. It’s more than unfair ; it’s undemocratic ; 
and in my humble opinion whoever doubts that 
something will be done about it in the next twenty- 
five or fifty years misconceives the viability of 
democratic ideals and the temper of the under 
lavers of American citizenry. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken the social pulse 
of our body politic shows more fever than it did 
twenty vears ago—a dangerous and gradually in- 
creasing degree of fever. And after the war will 
it be greater or less with the great war debt to pay 

.and no undeveloped land to which labor can escape 
from intensive industry? 

So much for my major premise. 

Next: How can these problems be solved and 
the tragedy which I fear be averted? How can we 
secure a peaceful, rational evolution of social jus- 
tice instead of a violent revolution? The question 
is half answered when I restate it: Who is going to 
solve our social problems? You anticipate the 
answer: The people! In a government like ours 
the people themselves must solve their social prob- 
lems if they are ever solved at all. I can hardly 
keep up with your thinking now if I hasten to say 
that the people cannot be expected to solve prob- 
iems that they know little or nothing about. They 
must therefore be taught, and the high school is 
the institution that must do it. Unless in the high 
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school the rising generation of American citizens 
are taught the economic principles underlying taxa- 
tion, immigration, trust legislation, unearned in- 
crement, collective bargaining, stock watering, and 
a dozen other problems equally vital, they will 
blunder in their attempts to solve such problems ; 
and social distress, perhaps even social disaster, 
will result. The people must know at least enough 
economics to know which leaders to follow; just 
as they must know enough physiology to employ a 
physician instead of a quack. 

Plutocracy versus democracy will be the great 
issue in America for a generation or so to come. 
For instance, who is going to pay the war debt? 
Will taxes for that purpose redistribute wealth or 
concentrate it? There is no doubt which resulted 
from the tax system by which the Civil War debt 
was paid. Well, whether the war debt will be paid 
principally by the excessively rich, or principally 
by the middle classes and the poor, will depend 
largely upon what the owners of the goose that 
ays the golden egg can succeed in making the peo- 
ple believe about killing her. 

And for my part I believe the high school has 
been providentially raised up for that very pur- 
pose. Observe its phenomenal growth. In 1870 
there were but 160 high schools in the whole coun- 
try. Today there are 15,000; and there is every 
indication that the rural school consolidation move- 
ment will nearly double that number in twenty-five 
years more. Do you think the American people 
under God have built such an institution as that in 
such a time as this to teach Latin, Algebra and 
Ancient History? 

The present Junior High School movement ought 
to prove a most strategic opportunity for the camel 
to get his nose into the tent, in fact his head and 
shoulders. The Junior High School avows its pur- 
pose to set aside the traditions that have hooped 
about the sevefith, eighth and ninth grades for gen- 
erations. The organization is new, the aim is new, 
the method of teaching is to be revised, and a thor- 
oughly modified course of study arranged. So long 
as the old eight-four school rolled on in its accus- 
tomed groove from year to year there seemed no 
chance of getting more than a half year of badly 
taught economics into the twelfth grade. But now 
that the roof is off and the partitions out there 
ought to be some chance of getting something ade- 
quate into the ninth grade. Another encouraging 
feature of the situation is that practically every- 
body who writes on the Junior High School cur- 
riculum advocates a course in elementary social 
science for the ninth year. 

So far I have been able to find but one text 
book in Elementary Social Science designed for this 
grade, viz., that by Leavett and Brown. This book 
devotes the first half to chapters discussing land, 
labor, capital, management, production and dis 
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tribution. So much for economics. The work ap- 
peals to me as too abstract for children of that age. 
I am not sure that that classic analysis will func- 
tion in the minds of such children. My second 
criticism is that the book is too small. Only sev- 
enty-two pages are devoted to this economic half. 
I infer from the psychological theories of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall that for pupils of that age a text ought 
to be very rich in content material. The second 
half of this book contains a chapter on some of the 
abstract fundamentals of sociology, and three or 
four chapters on such sociological problems as 
education, crime, health, poverty, morality, etc. 
While this book appeals to me as a very commend- 
able effort to contribute to the cause, I think it 
leaves much still to be done. 

If I were to offer my suggestion as to the.out- 
line of such a course it would be to build it around 
some of the most obvious and apparent of our con- 
crete problems, such as immigration, monopolies, 
labor organization, rural betterment, the city slum, 
taxation, the excess of middle men, education, etc., 
etc. I should weave in a large amount of concrete 
material of three sorts, viz., descriptive, historical 
and biographical. For instance, in connection 
with immigration I should acquaint the children 
so far as possible with facts about immigrants; 
who they are, how they live, where they come from, 
where they settle, etc., etc. By the use of pictures, 
stories and personal acquaintance I should make 
the subject as concrete and perceptual as I could. 
I should extend that description backward in point 
of time so as to make it a history of immigration. 
I should refer to such persons as Jane Addams and 
others who have served the immigrants after their 
arrival here. 


It is a mistake to suppose that economics is effec- 
tively taught unless it implants in the minds of the 
children certain sound economic principles. A lot 
of nonsense is written about teaching children to 
think. It’s better to be right than to be original, 
particularly when a nation’s future is at stake. 

The public mind is honeycombed with accepted 
principles that are false. We are as superstitious 
and ignorant about things economic as our great- 
grandfathers were superstitious and ignorant about 
things medical. Teaching children to think for 
themselves amounts to letting them reason from 
these false premises to destructive conclusions. 
Social science teaching needs to lead to sound prin- 
ciples, epigrammatically stated, sometimes symboli- 
cally presented, and deeply imbedded in the adoles- 
cent need. 

There are a score of social causes to which 
Americans ought to feel a strong allegiance. The 
cause, for instance, of free school clinics, the cause 
of better treatment of iuvenile offenders, the cause 
of child labor. Now in each of such causes, and 
many others, there have been workers, crusaders, 
whose service has entitled them to a place among 
our national heroes. For example, there was Zach- 
ariah Brockway of Elmira, New York, the leader 
of American prison reform. And of these a sur- 
prising proportion have been women. Biographies 
of social leaders and reformers constitute an al- 
most undreamed-of mine of wealth for developing 
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in our youth the sort of patriotism that will yield 
the heroic exploits of peace. 

This is a time when teachers, and especially edu- 
cators of influence, ought to double their diligence 
in adjusting the school to the social needs of the 
immediate future. In the long run we are in more 
danger from the plutocrat at home than we are 
from the autocrat abroad. And while others are 
fighting the one over seas, let us show our far- 
sighted patriotism by refusing to be obsessed en- 
tirely by the war, and pushing steadily forward the 
fundamental works of peace. Such is our only 
excuse for remaining safe at home. And be sure 
that when the war is over we shall need the de- 
fences of adequate education as never before. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT 
DELIGHT—(XXI) 


Continued from page 629. 





his wife. Don’t you suppose her family 
“cursed him out” because he did not take up 
something more practical? A preliminary ca- 
reer as a brewer would have more speedily 
brought him a peerage, or more correctly a 
beerage— 


In England wealth acquired by beer 


Will often make a man a peer: 
Why should not then the ancient Peerage 


Be very properly termed the Beerage? 

Alfred Noyes, finding himself equipped with 
an unusual facility in conjuring rhymes 
and rhythms, and hitting upon popular topics, 
had some reason to take up the calling of a 
poet as the mainstay of his existence. It was 
noyesed abroad that he was going to follow that 
profession and his success was prodigious and 
unheard of. Reports of his tremendous earning 
capacity were cabled to this country and, when 
thus heralded, he appeared here, he was re- 
garded as a phenomenon; everyone wanted to 
see and listen to a poet who could earn his 
bread and butter by cantering on his Pegasus. 
It probably made little difference to those who 
admired success in mioney-getting whether he 
appeared on the platform mounted on that 


historic steed in the guise of a cart-horse or, 


a racer. It was certainly clever advertising for 
the “Land of the Almighty Dollar.” 

When Mr., or rather Dr. Noyes came to 
Boston the first time, a dinner was arranged 
for him at the City Club. A local literarian 
(who shall be nameless) was called upon to 
speak, and arising with due solemnity, pro- 
tested against the laxity of our Customs—not 
our manners—whch, while _ protecting the 
manufacturers of chemicals and other com- 
modities by high or prohibitive duties, abso- 
lutely neglected the interests of the creators 
of poems. “Why should there not be an impor- 
tation tax,” he acked, “on English Bards? 
Here is Mr. Noyes, whose very name is a 
¢ mpcund of positive and negative, arriving on 
our shores, preceded by a reputation as the 
one poet of mcdern times who makes poetry 
pay, who from the beginning made poetry pay, 
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and proceeds to skim the rich cream from the 
milk of ph'lopoetiveness. Are there not hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of American poets, male 
and female, bursting with songs to which no 
willing ear will listen? If, when Lowell wrote 
his ‘Fable for Critics,’ there were, as his title- 
page asserted, for'y thousand, must there not 
be at the present t.me ten times as many per- 
fectly willing to be paid at the hghest rates? 

Then, as a proof of the fecundity of the Amer- 
ican Muse, the speaker related how every liter- 
ary man and woman was constantly receiving 
pitiful pleas from poets and poetasters (not 
spelled Poet-Astors), even in the remotest 
parts of the country, submitting their effusions 
and expecting criticism, favorable of course, and 
actual help. He told how he himself, not 
long before, had got a bg packet of lyric gems 
from someone in Texas, who declared that his 
friends had assured him that no such poems 
had been written since Milton; could he 
get them published? 

He was advised to publish them at his own 
expense, then he would receive a larger roy- 
alty; and if he bought them all himself, he 
would be sure of exhausting the edition and 
he could give them to his 


how 


friends, who of 


course would never dream of buying them. 
“His friends were quite correct in assuring 
him that no such poems had been written 
since Milton; that was evident at a glance. 


And to prove what strength and virility and 
lyric grace they possessed, the speaker read 
a quatrain which summed up all the majesty 
of Niagara Falls, and by its _ alliteration 
brought it before the eyes as a vast landscape 
may be seen throu2h a lady’s finger rnz:— 
“Niagara Falls is a wonder-r-rful scene, 
R-R-Regularly calculated to make the mind ser-r-rene. 
Amid the dash and thunder-r-r of its spr-r-r-ray 
It r-r-r-rolls and r-r-r-rolls r-r-r-repeatedly ever-r-r-r-ry 
day.” 

It was rather hard to tell whether Mr. Noyes 
took this diatribe seriously or not; he is Eng- 
lish. 

Of ccurse, he must be judged as every other 
writer or artist is judged—by his output. 
Jealcusy on the part of less favored authors, 
the natural di-c-untirg of the adulaticn of bis 
contemporaries, the fact that he follows the 
beaten paths and shows no sign of being af- 
fected by the new school of poetry, can not 
affect in the slightest degree the final 
mination of his standing. 

It is that Swinburne hailed him early 
as the herald of a new poetic day, and Edmund 
Watts-Dunton and Kipling came _ up 
to him as Homer, Vergil and Horace came up 
to Dante in that delightful field where dwelt 
the pre-Christian worthies-aloof from the woes 
of the Inferno. 

Such praise was enough to turn any poet's 
head; but not significant that Mr. 
Noyes impressed everyone whom he met here 
by his charming s'mplic’'ty, his natural boyish- 
ness, if use such a term in its 
pleasant sense, his earnestness and his dignity 


deter- 


said 
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was it 


one may 
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as a poet. Through some mistake, one of his 
books had been left behind and caused some 


confusion in his first program: he won every- 
one’s heart by his good nature in meeting the 
trying circumstanc?. There was no attempt to 
show off. He was just a healthy, hearty young 
man giving real pleasure to his friends. 

It has been perhaps unfortunate that while 
a musician has the opportunity of playing his 
own compositions, and the artist can always 
with 


perfect propriety display his pictures, 
there has been a certain prejudice against 


poets whipping out their TSS. or MSS. and 
inflicting their lucubrations on unlucky victims. 
The poor things have labored the 
charge of conceit. 

Mr. Noyes, w:th perfect propriety, delivered 
with no attempt at artiicial declamation, a se- 
lection of his own favorite verses; and by 
doing so he really cleared the way for other 
poets to do the same. We have had a succession 
of similar “one-man” poetry  exhibitions— 
Masefield, De la Mare, Gibson, Vachel L‘ndsay, 
James Keeler and many more, and it is be- 
coming a legitimate outlet for the poets. 
Thank Mr. Noyes for setting the ball rolling. 

Alfred Noyes was born in _ Staffordshire, 
September 16, 1889. He received his formal 
education at Exeter College, Oxford, and while 


against 


still an undergraduate began to publish his 
poems. He was not the typical weak-limbed, 
rather effeminate cultivator of rhymes. On 


the contrary he was athletic and showed great 
prowess in outdoor sports, part cularly in row- 
ing and swimming. Until he came to America, 
he had never left England, even to run across 
to Paris. Yet one of his earliest volumes, his 
second, was entitled “The Flowers of Old 
Japan.” The real poet may be a brachiopod, 
fastened to his native rock, but his soul wiil 
travel on the wings of fancy. His first volume 
was entitled “The Loom of Years,” and was. 
made up of poems mainly written before he 
was twenty-one. It was received with hearty 
applause: a new voice seemed to be raised in 
the twilight of the gods—or, if you prefer, a 
new panet, shining out clear and serere. 

His poems, poured fcrth wih inexhaustible 
fertility, were noticeable for their variety in 
rhythms, ther sontaneity, their grace of form. 
It was not difficult to trace the influences be 
which this skill in his art was attained: it is 
shown in one of a quatrain which he after- 
wards cancelled:— 

“We love or dream that we love; 
A love in love with a dream, 
The San Greal brightens above— 
We rise and 


follow the dream.” 


It is allright for the young poet to do some 
imitation and we think not less of him, espec- 
ially when later he throws off his swimming- 


wings, so to speak. What modern poet has 
not been influenced by Keats or Shellev or 
lennyson! Was not Keats himself indebted 


to Spenser? Was not Tennyson indebted to 
Lucretius? What would Ezra Pound have 


been without the French troubadors or Amy 








Lowell. without the French Imagistes? So let 
us amuse ourselves in discovering traces of 
William Blake and Swinburne and Keats and 
Marlow in Noyes—and_ especially William 
Morris. He admired William Morris and con- 
tributed to the English “Men of Letters” series 
an excellent sympathetic life of him, but he 
does not, as far as I remember, follow Morris 
in making trees rhyme with vine-buncheese. 
He has developed mannerisms of his own per- 
haps, but his ear is too delicate for such mon- 
strosities of Victorian rhyme. 

In 1904 came his “Poems,” in 1905, “Wild 
Thyme,” which, like “The Flowers of Old 
Japan,” were fairy stories—these for “children 
under ninety.” Three books of his blank verse 
epic, “Drake,” came out in 1906, the remain ng 
eight in 1908; “The Enchanted Island” in 1909, 
“Sherwood,” based on the old English story 


of Robin Hood, and varied with admirable 
songs, in 1911. The tales of “The Mermaid 
Tavern,’ which, like Longfellow’s “Wayside 


Inn,” hark back to Chaucer, came in 1912. 

By this time his attention was attracted to 
the great cause of peace, and he developed the 
noble ambition to be its Laureate. His power- 
ful “Wine-Press” came in 1913, and “Rada,” a 
one-act play, both suggested by the terrible 
war in the Balkans, the following year. 

In all these out-flowings of a simply por- 
tentous fountain of song, he tried many dif- 
ferent forms of verse. A good example is 
offered in his Spring-song, entitled “The 
Barrel-Organ,” which has a haunting melody, 
though his affectation of repeating lines or 
phrases is frequently displayed. This is shown 
also in his best ballad, where he says:— 

“Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in her moonlight.” 


It is a rather dangerous trick of verse and 
becomes easily wearisome. 
In 1907 he married Miss Garnett Daniels, 


the youngest daughter of Colonel E. G. Daniels, 
of the United States Army, and thus became 
more than half American. His tour of this 
country was really a triumph. He was asked 
to take the non-resident professorship of Eng- 
lish literature at Princeton University, and he 
has performed a notab!e service in compiling 
an anthology of Princet-n verse. He also de- 
livered a course of lectures on “The Sea in 
Literature” before the Lowell Institute in 
ton in 1913. 

What the effect of so many, many ex- 
traneous activities is going to be on his I ter- 
ary career is a question. Longfellow, though 
he found his duties as a college professor ex- 


Be S- 


tremely galling, as did a'so his succes‘o-, 
James Russell Lowell, performed his best 


work while his Pegasus was in harness. But 
although Mr. Noyes has continued his output 
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of verse, some have claimed to detect in it a 
falling-off in quality. It may be that he writes 
too easily. That is a real danger. Self-criti- 
cism is a necessity for a poet as well as for 
any other producer, and Mr. Noyes has in his 
collected works evinced his ability in that 
direction; but he is rather prone to use the 
well-worn paraphernalia of the past. This is 
not a venal sin, though tke latte:-day s:ribblers 
look on them with scorn. If each succession 
of nightingales and larks avail themselves of 
the trills of their predecessors, why should not 
the melodists in words? They are legitimate 
enough and they are certainly preferable to 
the cult of ugliness and vulgarity which now 
prevails too widely. 

Of all Noyes’ poems, the elaborate ballad of 
“The Forty Singing Seamen” seems to me by 
far the best and most original, and destined 
to live longest. It is too long to cite, but let 
us recommend any reader to begin with that, 
and then keep on—to satiety! 


—-O> -0-@-e- }-o-—_____ —___ 


“DOWN EAST” 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 
A low-roofed cottage in a world of snow-drift, 
A Christmas sky of Bethlehem’s own blue, 
An open door, a softly-lighted window 
And someone waiting there for you! 


A hill-top church and children’s voices singing, 
Loved faces in the pulpit and the pew, 
A welcome to the heart and to the hearthstone, 
And someone waiting there for you! 
ae an 


A COUNTY RECREATION SURVEY 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


In order that the opportunities of the county for 
recreation may be utilized for swimming and 
games and excursions and picnics, it is exceedingly 
desirable, both for the sake of the teachers and the 
children, that there should be a survey of its recrea- 
tional facilities. Logically the county superintend- 
ents should take an interest in securing such a sur- 
vey. 

But it is not alone the superintendent who is in- 
terested. A pleasure resort is as much a financial 
asset to a county as is a new factory to the city, 
and if there is any kind of a business organization 
which could take the initiative in securing these 
recreational developments, it will be good business 
to do so. No locality can aftord to have its citizens 
spend its money away from home if this money 
might be retained locally by the development of 
the facilities which the locality possesses. 

\t the present time, with increasingly good roads 
and automobiles, it is nearly as feasible for a county 
to have an adequate system of parks as it is for 
the city, and such parks may be nearly as accessible 
to the people of the county as the city park is to 
the people of the city. 
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In the public schsols of New York there are over 800,000 children. 


This army would 


take more than three full days to pass a reviewing stand, with regiments 1,000 strong pass- 
ing every six minutes, day and night—James Parton Haney. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Washington, as chairman of the State 
Council of Defence, is leading a very strenuous 
life. To him in no small degree was due the mas- 
terful campaign which eliminated the serious fea- 
tures of the I. W. W. nightmare at harvest time, 
and to him in large measure is due the solution of 
problems involved in the refusal of the command- 
ing officer of Camp Lewis to allow any soldiers to 
enter the city limits of Seattle, because of im- 
moral conditions reported there. Dr. Suzzallo’s 
personality was never in greater evidence than 
in this noble patriotic service. Alert-mindedness, 
rugged patriotism, indomitable energy, and rare 
physical endurance have been an important na- 
tional asset in this hour of need. 

annuities 

Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, widely known in educational and music circles, 
has a brilliant popular and scientific lecture-recital 
on music, literature, and art in rural communities 
illustrated by stereopticon and victrola. There are 
thirty records with bits of masterpieces old and 


new; fifty records of captivating music, and sev- 
enty-one art views by the stereopticon. ll are 
classified into the four seasons and “The Spirit 
of America.” 

While no one of these is complete unless it is 
brief, there is enough of each to give the thrill of 
appreciation and the inspiration of science, art and 
scholarship. Mrs. Clark is equipped to prepare 
such a lecture as is no one else in America and! 
she presents it with compelling skill. We can 
conceive of no other platform attraction that can 


present as many attractions for everyone as does 
this. 


—_—O—— 

Miss Kate Logan, who made Cherokee county, 
lowa, as famous.as Benson made Wright county 
and Jessie Field, Page county, and efficient exten- 
sion worker with E. C. Bishop of Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, succeeds Jessie Field (Shambaugh) 
as the head of the county work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association work of the United 


States, with office at 600 Lexington Avenue. New 
York. 





Any person having charge of the moulding of the mind of the youth of our country who 
is not in sympathy with this government and its purpcses ought not to have that place. 


—Mayor Hylan, of New York. 





EARNEST PROTEST 
Connersville, Ind., November 9, 1917. 


Army-Navy Field Comfort Committee. 

Gentlemen: I have your letter of November 5 asking 
me to send you the names of our principals of schools 
and to get their co-operation in having their pupils raise 
money to be forwarded to you to provide comfort boxes 
for soldiers, sailors and Red Cross nurses. Such com- 
fort boxes are described as containing the following: 
20 Chesterfield cigarettes, 20 Piedmont cigarettes, W. D. 
C. French briar pipe, bag of Duke’s Mixture, Gilbert's 
royal pipe cleaners, package cigarette papers, etc. 

Now I respectfully but earnestly protest against such a 
call. For years the teachers of our country have advised 
their boys against the use of tobacco. Thousands of 
these boys are now going to the front as men without the 
tobacco habit and now you invite us to ask eleven and 
twelve-year-old boys and girls to raise money to buy what? 
Chesterfield cigarettes and Duke’s Mixture for the soldiers, 
sailors and “every Red Cross nurse,” for evidently you 
do not discriminate against the women and you propose 
no alternative gift. 

And only last week we urged all our pupils to help in the 
conservation campaign, to save—for what? That we 
might send Chesterfield cigarettes and Duke’s Mixture to 
those at the front! 

You say “the generosity of American manufacturers” is 
helping to make this plan possible. I suggest that the 
manufacturers of the Chesterfields, of Duke’s Mixture, 
etc., could afford to pay the whole bill for their goods 
and charge it up to advertising, and I believe that they 
know it. Why call upon the children? 

Now, we make no protest against the man that is ac- 
customed to having his tobacco continuing 'to have it. But 
every such a one can presumably get it and it is not nec- 


essary to place it as a gift before all the men and all the 
women. And should the government find that the to- 
bacco users already in the army have the steadier nerve 
and make the best gunners, then presently the government 
will doubtless gladly provide the whole supply. 

Gentlemen, your letter is an affront to the teachers 
of America and to the spirit of patriotism whose 
name you invoke. You are hastening the day when 
neither you nor anyone else will send out a plea for 
money in the name of patriotism without the official 
sanction of the country you say you serve. 

Very respectfully, 
[Signed] Edwin L. Rickert, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
—_——-—— -& 0-0 -0--9-0-—_ —____—__ 


HELPING VOCATIONAL. TEACHERS 


During the next two years many school superintendents 
will organize new vocational departments or will reorgan- 
ize their present activities in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes bill. 

The Department of Public Instruction of Rochester, 
N. Y., is now putting into form for distribution some 
vocational data and material, (e. g. courses of study, 
building plans, shop layouts, list of articles made, etc.) 
that ought to prove suggestive and helpful to such super- 
intendents. The vocational activities now carried on in 
Rochester include: Automobile repair work, cabinet mak- 
ing, drafting, electrical work, gas engine work, industrial 
science, machine work, painting and decorating, pattern 
making, printing, sheet metal work, dressmaking, home 
cookery, lunchroom cookery, millinery, power machine 
operating, salesmanship. 

The vocational work is directed by Alfred P. Fletcher, 
assistant superintendent, to whom requests for material 
should be addressed. 
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BOOK TABLE 





NEW GEOGRAPHY—BOOK ONE. By Alexis Everett 
Frye, first superintendent of schools in Cuba. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 8 by 12 
inches. Price, 88 cents. 4 - 
The New Geography is certainly here. The last bit 

of evidence needed is the publication by Ginn & Co. of a 

“New Geography” by Alexis Everett Frye. It has been 

a long time in proving its royal claim. ah 
A Geography is the test of devotion to a principle. It 

is by far the most expensive book to make. It requires 

a fortune to produce a wholly new geography. Only 

four present publishing houses have made any serious 

attempt to enter this field. A_ publisher and author who 
have a book that is largely in use become competitors 

against themselves when they put a new fortune into a 

new book. The question that has been in the mind of 

every educator has been “Will Frye and the Ginns join 
the campaign of the New Geography?” It is now 
swered that they have done it. 

The triumph of the “New Geography” is complete both 
in size and in content. It has taken a quarter of a cen- 
tury to break the tradition as to the size of the book, and 
it has taken ten years to break the tradition as to the 
supplanting of the science of physical and _ political 
geography with the human touch. 

When one realizes how vast the interest involved in 
the traditional size and pedagogical character of a 
Geography, the wonder is that even now the last barrier 
is broken down. What Behavioristic Psychology is to 
the philosophical, the Humanitarian Geography is to the 
scientific. 

No one expects traditional teachers and their boards 
of education to make a stampede for the Humanitarian 
Geography. The automobile did not eliminate the driving 
team for twenty years, and the Bull Tractor will not 
eliminate ‘the farm team in another twenty years. Those 
who have been educated to worship at the shrine of 
geographical science will rebel at the reign of progress 
which humanizes geography. 

Of course the thrill of the beautiful is still dominant 
in the “New Geography.” There are six full-page color 
plates in which the artists have reached the limit of their 
art, but every one of these has the human touch dominant. 

There are 470 illustrations, maps and charts that have 
the human touch. There are twenty-six coloreG maps of 
the traditional political flavor, except that few cities are 
in any of them. There is one two-page political map of 
the United States and one two-page physical map of the 
United States. There are fifteen other physical maps, 
mostly small. These figures speak volumes. 

The little there is of the physical science of geography 
is introduced most incidentally in connection with the 
human touch. 

The “New Geography” has now completely triumphed. 
Art and pedagogy have crowned the human _ touch 
geography as complete victor in a long struggle. 

To be sure this is only “Book One,” or a “First Book,” 
but it is the book that will be studied by all children whe 
use the series and by many more children than will ever 
reach scientific geography. It is the ‘triumph of dem- 
ocracy as well as of the human touch in geography. 

The human way in which Mr. Frye has introduced the 
human touch is one of the rare charms of the hook. In 
a natural, graceful, fascinating way he leads children into 
each country of whose significant life he would have 
them know, and of which they here learn most vividly. 
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CITIZENSHIP—AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
ETHICS. By Milton Bennion, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Utah. With an introduction 
by David Snedden, professor of Educational Sociology 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, and for 
merly State Commissioner of Education, Massachu- 
setts. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
Avenue. Chicago: World Book Company. 
pp. Price, $1. 

Dean Bennion is peculiarly equipped for such a de- 
parture in book-making as this presents, for he is a close 
student of civic conditions and progressive departures in 
governmental affairs and he is withal indenendent in his 
thought without being crankv or individualistic. His 
book is not intended to take the place of books on goy- 
ernment, but rather to serve as an introduction to them 
He offers in compact form a treatise on the meaning of 
civilization, and of its benefits to us and our obligations 
to the social institutions around 


and Prairie 
xvuiit lel 


which civilization is 


founded. The responsibilities of citizenship are espe- 
cially emphasized and discussed in a way to be easily 
understood by high school students and to cultivate in 
students of this receptive age the realization of the part 
they will play themselves in society. 

The book will prove valuable in training young Amer- 
icans to do their bit in our important social life and to do 
it right. 

The book is made particularly useful to teachers by 
the insertion of questions and exercises. 





GOLDEN NUMBERS. Poems for Children and Young 
People. Chosen and arranged by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora Archibald Smith. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 685 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

There are no two women whose judgment as to the 
best verse for children is better than that of these two 
sisters. In these almost 700 pages are almost 400 bits of 
choice verse gathered from many lands and many times. 
The selections are classified as “A Chanted Calendar.” 
“The World Beautiful,” “Green Things Growing,” “On 
the Wing,” “The Inglenook,” “Fairy Songs and Songs of 
Fancy,” “Sports and Pastimes,” “A Garden of Girls,” 
“The World of Waters,” “The Home and the Country,” 
“New World and Old Glory,” “In Merry Mood,” “Ro- 
mance and Reality,” “When Banners Are Waving.” 
“Tales of Ye Olden Time,” “Life Lessons” and “The 
Evangel.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND 


HOME. A Manual for Teachers and Parents. By E. 
Hershey Sneath, George Hodges and Henry Hallam 
Tweedy. New ¥ 


‘ork: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, 

The book is what its title signifies. The names of the 
authors are ample guarantee that it will be wholesome 
and every way helpful in the hands of teachers and par- 
ents. We cannot have too many books of this character 
and we can hardly expect better authorship or better 
achievement by any authors. 





AMERICAN PATRIOTIC PROSE AND VERSE 
lected and edited by Ruth Davis Stevens and David 
Harrison Stevens, Ph.D., instructor in English, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. Chicago: A. C. McClure & Co 
Price, $1.25. 


Se- 


This is a little book of one hundred and seventy-one 
pages. It contains the American patriotic poems which 
have found a warm place in the hearts of the American 
people for generations. The selections show good judg- 
ment and cultivated taste. And what has been said of the 
poems can be said also of the prose. It is a choice hook 
for a holiday present as well as for use in the schools 


THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS. By J. Walker McSpad- 
den. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25 ne 
“The Book of Holidays” is composed of a series of 

short chatty stories for young folks, telling manv interest- 

ing facts. All the old holidays with their rich historic 
meaning are written of, and the book tells us also of the 
new special days, just how they have arisen and what thev 
commemorate. Appropriate poems are quoted for each 
holiday and there are numerous illustrations. While 
written in simple, story-telling form, the book will appeal 
to older as well as younger readers _— 

PETER RABBIT’S 
Philadelphia: 
trated. 


CHRISTMAS 


By Duff Graham. 
Henry Altemus 


Company. Illus- 


The visit of Peter Rabbit to Santa Claus’ shop, 
now he happened to go and the funny things he did 
there, are all told in this little hook Like the others 
in Altemus’ series of Wee Books for Wee Folks, it 
is attractively illustrated, having thirty pictures in 
colors. : 
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YOUR RYE Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 

s and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 

Fyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 

them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 

freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime No Smarting—Just Eye 

Comfort ask MURINE KYE REWEDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


artment is open to contribu- 
Tle erom anyone connected 4 
schools or school events in any wd 
f the country. Items of more — 
focal interest relating to any pt —_ 
of school work or school —_ 8- 
tration are acceptable as news. = 
tributions must be signed to secur 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
DECEMBER. 


yivani Dy ional As- 
-29: Pennsylvania Educat é 
ae yohustown, Pa. Charles 





; ris. Steelton, president; Dr. 
z PMecaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. ie 
26-30: Florida Educational | Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen es ris, 
State College for Women, wp ented 
see, president; Hon. mM ds urner, 


Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Idaho State ft 
ciation. boise. Je BE. 
president; Miss Ivy 
secretary. 

i ‘ademic -rincipals 
-29: Associated Academic Prine 
ror New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


Educational Asso- 
Turner, Payette, 
Wilson, Boise, 


JANUARY. 


Tocational Educational Associ- 
, the Middle West. Morrison 
Samuel J. Vaughn, 
State Normal 
Leonard Ww. 
School, 


24-26: } 
ation of 
Hotel, Chicago. | 
Northern Illinois 
School, president; 
Wahistrom, Francis Parker 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 
15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 


Association. Madison. 
q Edu- 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma ‘ 
cational Association. Superintend 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. . 
-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 

ae Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

21-23: National Society for the Pro- 
pn Be of Industrial. Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 


“ 


tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 


tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James Ww. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: Oklahoma _ Edu- 

cational Association. Ada. Super- 

intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 

Sulphur, secretary. 


East Central 


25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
~ tendence, N. E Atlantic City, 
N. J Thomas E,. Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 
MARCH. 
28-30: West Tennessee 


Teachers As- 
sociation. ] 
Vaughan, president. 


JUNE. 


30 to July 6: National Education _As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. Cc. C. Bradford, Denver, _ presi- 
dent: J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 


secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The next meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will be held at the Boston City Club 
Saturday, December 22, 1917. Dinner 
will be served promptly at 1 p. m. 
Business will be taken up at 2.15 


Memphis. We De 


The United States Government 
Food Administration Says: 


“Baking Powder Breads of 
corn and other coarse flours 
are recommended” 


ROYA 





BAKING 


POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes delicious muffins, cakes and coarse 
flour breads 


¥% cup corn meal 
134 cups flour 
¥% teaspoon salt 


4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


2 tablespoons sugar 
lcup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 


CORN MEAL MUFFINS 


Sift dry ingredients into bow]: add 
milk and melted shortening and 
beat well Bakein greased muffin 
tins in hot oven about 20 minutes. 


Our red, white and blue booklet, ‘‘Best War Time Recipes’”’ containing 


additional similar recipes, sent free on request. Address Royal Baking 
Powder Company, 135 William Street, New York. 

















p. m., as follows: 1. 


, Reading of the 
minutes of the 


last meeting; 2. 


election of new members; 3. report 
of the Committee on Memorials. 
After-dinner topic, “The Modern 
School.” Guest of the club: Dr. 


George Drayton Strayer, Department 
of School Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Round 
table discussion with questions. Pay- 
son Smith is president and Leonard 
M. Patton, 26 Valley Road, Milton, 
secretary of the club. 


The faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has given 
evidence of the great interest and ac- 
tivity in doing those things in an edu- 


cational way that shall be of real 
value ‘to the country in the present 
emergency The latest vote of the 


faculty will result in the speeding up 
of the whole college. Already in one 
term plus the vacation the seniors are 
practically ready to receive their de 
grees, and in the lower classes simi- 
lar accelerations have been author- 
ized. There is to be a re-arrange- 
ment of the present junior and 
sophomore classes on the basis of 
three terms a year. For the juniors 
the schedule is to be so arranged that 
by taking their studies through the 
summer of 1918 they can be ready 
for their degrees in September or 
October, anticipating their regular 
date of graduation by eight months. 
It is to be remembered that this class 
has already shown its readiness to be 
advanced by its organization last 
summer as sophomores of the in- 
tensive camp at East Machias_. of 
‘welve weeks .duration, anticipating 
much of the work necessary to their 
present year as juniors. 


Every one at the Institute feels that 
the war is to last at least two or 
three years longer, that the outcome 
will in large measure be dependent 
on the scientific training of the men 
engaged in it, and every effort will 
therefore be made to increase this 
supply of trained men for this coun- 
try as much as possible. It is pro- 
posed on this account to omit the 
summer vacation of 1918 at least so 
far as the existing junior and sopho- 
more classes are concerned, to begin 
the fall term on September 30, -a 
week later than customary in order 
to allow a little leeway between the 
end of the vacation term and the 
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beginning of the new one, and to (c) Intermediate school (Junior prizes. The work was supervised by 
anit the Christmas vacation of 1918. High) principals—three. (d) Ele two of the regular teachers who have 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale University 
has dedicated its new music _ school 
building, the Albert Arnold Sprague 
Memorial Hall. The edifice is the 
gift of Mrs. Albert A. Sprague and 
her daughter, Mrs. Frederic S. Cool- 
idge, and its construction cost about 
$175,000. 

SEYMOUR. When the school dis- 
trict purchased the lot for the erec- 
tion of the Maple street school, it 
was necessary to purchase the resi- 
dence known as the Beecher place. 
This very attractive brick house has 
been remodeled and is now the home 
of Superintendent R. C. Clark. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. : 

HARRISBURG. H. H. Baish, for- 
merly city superintendent of the Al- 
toona public schools, but for several 
months chief clerk in_the United 
States Department of Education at 
Washington, has just been appointed 
secretary of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Board, provision for which was 
made by the last legislature. At 
last the great state of Pennsylvania 
will have a liberal, well managed 
pension for her teachers. Mr. Baish 
is a school man of wide experience 
and has been active in behalf of pen- 
sion legislation. 

The Harrisburg School Board has 
adopted the recommendation of 
Superintendent F. E. Downes reor- 
ganizing completely the adminis- 
trative and supervisory work in the 
city schools. A partial outline of the 
new organization follows: 1. Super- 
intendent. 2. Attendance officer and 
assistants. 3. Chief medical inspec- 
tor, assistant and nurses. 4. Super- 
visors: (a) General—Supervisor of 
advanced grades, supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, supervisor of special 
schools and community activities. (b) 
Special subjects—Supervisor of mu- 
sic, supervisor of drawing, supervisor 
of manual training, supervisor of 
physical education. (c) Assistants. 
5. Supervising principals: (a) Nor- 
mal training school princinal—one. 
(b) High school principals—two. 





mentary principals—ten (group prin- 


cipals). (e) Head teachers—one in 
each elementary school. The new 
plan is to be introduced gradually, 


but will go intto full effect with the 
opening of junior high schools in the 
near future. 


YORK. The annual teachers’ insti- 
tute of York County, one of the 
largest assemblages of teachers in the 
state, was held in the city of York 
during Thanksgiving week. The in- 
structors were: State Superintendent 
N.-C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Ex- 
Governor Frank B. Willis of Ohio 
and Dr. Elmer B. Bryan, president 
of Colgate College, Hamilton, N. Y. 
A full attendance of teachers the en- 
tire week and the strong, helpful ad- 
dresses by the instructors, coupled 
with the good singing and music in- 
struction, made this the greatest in- 
stitute season in York County. The 
Pennsylvania institute is unique; 
there is no other educational gath- 
ering in the country quite like it. 
Teachers who enter heartily into the 
proceedings usually go away with 
enough enthusiasm and inspiration to 
last throughout the remainder of their 
school terms. 


_ STATE COLLEGE. The annual 
farmers’ week at the Pennsylvania 
State College will be held this year 
on December 26, 27, 28 and 29. AI- 
though the period has been reduced 
to four days the program indicates 
that a large amount of practical in- 
formation is in store for those who 
attend. Lectures and demonstrations 
will be given in all phases of agricul- 
ture, including vegetable gardening 
and floriculture. A special home 
economics program has been arranged 
for the women who attend and also 
for boys’ and girls’ club members. 
Educational exhibits will be staged by 
various departments of the school of 
agriculture. 


JEANNETTE. Two years ago, ac- 
cording to the report of Superintend- 
ent E. Wilbur Long, one hundred 
children of Jeannette entered a school 
gardening contest. Twenty-five fin- 
ished the next spring, when five prizes 
ranging from = dollar to ten dollars 
were given. ast spring 335 pupils 
entered and 203 one in = the = 
Fifty dollars were distributed in 


knowledge in gardening and who 
were paid for their services. 

WEST CHESTER. Through joint 
action of the board of trade, the New 
Century Club and the public schools 
of West Chester, 304 home and com- 


munity gardens were cultivated this 
season. The two inspectors held 
community meetings, visited the 
youthful gardeners in their homes 


and gave expert advice on gardening. 
Public spirit was emphatically with 
the movement. 

Acting upon a proposal received 
from the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, Superintendent Addison 
L.. Jones issued a circular letter to the 
drafted men in West Chester and ad- 
jacent districts calling attention to 
the Government's need for 15,000 
radio or buzzer operators at once and 
to an evening class to be organized 
in the high school for the training of 
these operators. There will be no 
charge tor the course and instructors 
and equipment will be supplied to the 
students without cost. Classes will be 
limited to conscripted men. Harris- 
burg and many other districts are of- 
fering the same courses. 


WILKES-BARRE. Wilkes-Barre 


has recently dedicated a new panic- 


proof school building of sixteen 
rooms, twelve of which are on -the 
first floor. Each classroom has an 


exit leading directly to the outside of 
the building. An assembly room is 
formed from three classrooms by the 
use of sliding partitions. The base- 
ment, which may be entered also from 
the level of the yard, is arranged for 
organized play and physical training. 
The building is thoroughly modern in 
all its appointments for teachers and 
pupils. 


HARBOR CREEK. All the schools 
in North East and Harbor Creek 
townships, Erie County, were closed 
for ten days during the grape-picking 
season in order that the school chil- 
dren might assist in conserving one 
of Erie County’s important products. 
Unfortunately, however, the prema- 
ture freeze of October during the 
grape harvest wrought heavy damage 
to the crop. : 


POTTSVILLE. According to the 


report of E. R. Barclay, sunerintend- 
ent, 187, or forty per cent. of the high 
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school pupils, earned $8,426 during 
the summer vacation of ten weeks. 
Of a school population of 3,200, 2,300 
are depositors in the school savings 
fund. During the five weeks of the 
present term there has been deposited 
the sum of $1,958.69. 

LEBANON. The school savings 
fund system which was recently in- 
troduced into the Lebanon schools is 
meeting with a favorable reception. 
From a school population of 3,250, 
weekly deposits amount to about $50. 

BEAVER FALLS. Superintendent 
Clyde C. Green in his annual report 
urges a system of physical education 
so distributed that not a single boy or 
girl in the school system will be neg- 
lected. This can be done only, he 
states, by the employment of a com- 
petent physical director for both boys 
and girls, who will give his entire 
time to the work of physical training, 
including the athletic games common 
to high schools, and in addition to 
this, scientific instruction in gymna- 
sium exercises. 

DELAWARE COUNTY. Superin- 
tendent A. G. C. Smith reports an 
increased enrollment in the schools 
of Delaware County; the cultivation 
during the summer of twenty-five 
acres of corn and four acres of pota- 
toes; the organization of a Junior 
Red Cross Society at the Llanerch 
School; the establishment of manual 
training and domestic science depart- 
ments at Media; the construction of 
a new high school, with a commercial 
department at Ridley Park, and the 
addition of teachers of French to the 
faculties of the Lansdowne and 
Swarthmore High schools. 

YORK COUNTY. Nearly 4,000 
trees planted upon the school grounds 
in York County within the last two 
years is the gratifying result obtained 
by County Superintendent Stine 
through a committee appointed to 
arouse interest in the study of the 
native trees of the county. This was 
accomplished through the co-opera- 
ition of the teachers, the patrons of 
the community and the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA ea 2 Charles 
Evans, ex-president of Henry Ken- 
dall College of Tulsa and of Edmond 
State Normal School, has become 
educational editor of Harlow’s 
Weekly, the literary and news digest 
of Oklahoma and a great constructive 
force in the state. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
FRANKFORT. The W. C. T. U. 


has opened a lunch room for serving 
vegetable soup to needy school chil- 
dren at one cent per bowl. The cost 
is met by the proceeds of a public 
lunch room. 

The doctors of the city are plan- 
ning to institute free clinics for 
school children. 

JASPER. Practically every school 
in Dubois County has made a con- 
tribution of two dollars or more to 
the Red Cross. This city claims the 
first Junior Red Cross chapter or- 
ganized in the state. Miss Margaret 
Wilson, superintendent, completed 
her organization October 1. The 
members are sewing, knitting and 
collecting magazines for the soldiers. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. Suggestions 
have been made to the State Council 
of Defence from various parts of the 
state that the school boys be organ- 
ized into Sawbuck clubs, as an aid 
in meeting the fuel shortage. Farm- 
ers and land owners having waste 
timber are asked to furnish work for 
the boys. 

The State Council of Defence has 
sent the following notice to school 
superintendents: “School officers are 
advised not to permit any person or 
organization to ask school children to 
sign a war pledge, either for a finan- 
cial contribution or for service, with- 
out first giving them an opportunity 
to talk over the matter with their 
parents.” 

MICHIGAN CITY. J. H. Kepple, 
head of the commercial department 
of the high school, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in Cham- 
paign, IIl, 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. The distribution 
of the funds appropriated to Ken- 
tucky under the Smith-Hughes act 
for vocational training has been de- 
cided on by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Board. The $12,500 apportioned 
for teacher training will be dis- 
tributed among the State University 
and the three Normal schools. The 
remaining $23,500 will be used for 
salaries of teachers of trade home 
economics and industrial subjects and 
for the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects. 

LEXINGTON. The University of 
Kentucky has been requested by the 
War Department to consider the mat- 
ter of training a quota of the en- 
rolled draft of the state for service 
in the Signal Corps of the National 
Army and the interest of the citizens 
subject to the next call is especially 
invited to this proposed course. 

The Signal Corps requires the ser- 
vices of thousands of trained men. It 
is important that they be capable 
telegraphers. Men who attain profi- 
ciency as telegraphers and otherwise 
quality for service in this branch of 
the army are certain of rapid promo- 
tion as the number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers is large in 
proportion to the total. High class 
men are desired because the work is 
confidential and largely dependent 
upon individual effort. This service 
is responsible for the transmission of 
information and is a most important 
factor in successful movements in the 
field. 

The intention of the course is to train 
citizens of the state who are enrolled 
for the draft for higher positions 
than they will attain without such ef- 
forts and also to furnish its fair 
share of the large number required in 
this branch of the service. Upon re- 
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ceiving a certificate of proficiency he 
is entitled when duly called to en- 
rollment in the Signal Corps and to 
assignment to that branch of the ser- 
vice. The work affords good training 
and experience that will be of value 
after return to civil life. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Vocational Edu- 
cational Association of the Middle 
West will hold its fourth annual con- 
vention on January 24, 25, and 26, at 
the Morrison Hotel. The importance 
of the movement which this associa- 
tion represents cannot be over-es- 
timated. Federal legislation has al- 
ready been passed to stimulate voca- 
tional education. To supplement the 
action of Congress, state and local 
legislation is greatly needed. This as- 
sociation, in past conventions, has 
aided in formulating opinion in re- 
gard to vocational education. The 
present year must see these opinions, 
modified by the exigencies of today, 
result in definite action. 

The coming convention will em- 
phasize the “Readjustments in Edu- 
cation” which are necessary during 
the present war crisis, and especially 
the part which vocational and indus- 
trial education must play in the far 
greater problems of peace which will 
follow the war. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Fifteen counties ot 
Northern So. Dakota will unite in hold- 
ing the greatest joint teachers’ institute 
in the history of the state, and what 
is thought will be the greatest gath- 
ering of the sort in the United States. 
The institute will be held the first 
week in June at the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School. President 
Willis E. Johnson of the Northern 
Normal School will be the conductor. 
The counties uniting in this institute 
are: Brown, Walworth, Ziebach, 
Campbell, Day, Perkins, Roberts, Ed- 
munds, Marshall, Corson, McPherson, 
Dewey, Harding, Faulk and Porter. 

The war program of time conserva- 
tion adopted by the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School went into effect 
immediately after the Thanksgiving 
vacation. Class hours were length- 
ened, the class work intensified, and 
the regular school-year shortened so 
as to leave early in the spring to take 
up farm work without any educational 
loss. A special spring term of six 
weeks and the two regular summer 
terms will keep the school open 
throughout the year as usual. 








OHIO. 


CLEVELAND Upon recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools 
Spaulding, the board. of education 
adopted a resolution to remove teach- 
ers of pro-German sympathies. 
Superintendent Spaulding has begun 
an investigation of records of teachers 
reported to be pro-German. 

In urging adoption of the resolution 
Superintendent Spaulding sent to the 
board this communication: 

“On account of rumors and several 
definite reports concerning evidences 
of pro-German sympathies _ enter- 
tained by certain teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, I am recommending a 
clear cut policy, terminating at once 
the service of any employee in the 
educational department whose sym- 
pathies have proved to be with their 
country’s enemies, rather than with 
the United States. 

“Tf such action, based on sentiment 
that may never be expressed in the 
classroom, seem unduly drastic, let 
us remind ourselves that teaching is 
not limited to expression through lan- 
guage; the influence of the convic- 
tion and fundamental desire of the 
teacher’s heart may be even more real 
than that of words. 

“Moreover, since the supreme pur- 
pose of our public schools today 
should be positively to teach and pro- 
foundly to inspire our children and 
youth concerning those ideals of free- 
dom, justice and humanity for the 


security of which our government and 
people are bending every energy, we 
should tolerate in our teaching corps 
not one who cannot join whole-heart- 
edly and enthusiastically in the ef- 
forts to realize this purpose.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





IDAHO. 
LEWISTON. The State Normal 
School met with a great loss in the 
burning of the main building, in- 
cluding the library, on December 5. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Debates will be held 
this month between the University of 
Washington and Reed College, ac- 
cording to plans proposed by Presi- 
dent Foster, which are a radical de- 
parture from the usual systems of in- 
tercollegiate debating. The plan has 
five new features. First, the debates 
take place on neutral grounds. They 
will be held in the afternoon before 
the entire student body and guests of 
the two large high schools of Tacoma, 
Washington, and in the evening at 
two of the auditoriums at Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, before the of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the army 
In the second place, the attempt has 
been made to have the speakers as- 
signed to sides only in accordance 
with their own convictions. <A third 
new feature is the absence of judges 
and the provision for a vote of the 


entire audience by ballot. A fourth 
departure from traditional methods, 
more significant than any. of. the 


others, is the agreement to have the 
decision made, not according to the 
merits of the debate, but according to 
the merits of the question, so that the 
speakers will not be engaged in an 
academic performance before three 
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judges, who are to decide how wel} 
they speak, but before an audience 
whom they must endeavor to con- 
vince that their side of the question 
is the right one. A fifth feature is the 
absence of any attempt to interpret 
the ethics of debating by formal rules. 
Each speaker is free to use any meth- 
ods and any materials which seem to 
him fair. 

The subject for the first debate in 
this new experiment: “Resolved, 
That at the conclusion of the present 
war, the nations of the world should 
establish an international supreme 
court supported by an international 
constabulary to enforce its decrees.” 

SALEM. President Carl G. Doney 
of Willamette University has already 
demonstrated exceptional adminis- 
trative ability. He has been chosen 
as the representative of the four 
Methodist Universities of Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and Idaho in 
the University Senate of the Metho- 
dist colleges at Baltimore. 

E. F. Carleton, assistant state super- 
intendent, was at the “Country Life” 
Conference at Chico, California, and 
was given prominence on the pro- 
gram and committees. Oregon has 
much country life progress to report. 

WASHINGTON. 

CHENEY. Dr. N. D. Showalter, 
president of the State Normal School, 
was at the “Rural Life” Conference 
at Chico, California, and his report 
of country life progress in Washing- 
ton was one of the features of the 
conference. No one of the five states 
represented made as definite a report 
of progress as did he. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON. The National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial 


Education will hold its annual meet- 
ing February 21, 22, 23 in this city. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, which is entrusted with the 
administration of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, will join in the conferences on 
how to unify the vocational educa- 
tion plans in the forty-eight states and 


develop a common program of voca- 


tional education adapted to actual 
needs 

Round table discussions will be the 
feature of this year’s meeting. The 
discussions will centre around vo- 
cational education in war time, prob- 
let he administration of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, a program for 
vocational training for present-day 
ind re-education of returned 
soldier and the future policy and 
work of the society Because of the 
var the banquet and usual formal so- 
cial festivities will be eliminated. 








———— — _ 








Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


Every teacher who knows “ARLO” will want 
Every pupil who Fas read “ARLO” 
Every classrocm that wants 
good interpretive reading needs both bocks! 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, Mass,: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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New Jersey in War Times, 


State Commissioner of Education 
Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey re- 


ports “no disloyalty” among the 
teachers of 579,243 children. The 
value of school property increased 


$5,000,000 last year. The teachers’ 
salaries amount to $14,449,000. More 
than 17,000 children are transported to 
schools. So far as is known there 
has been no disloyal teacher in the 
state force, but contrariwise great 
patriotic devotion. Dr. Kendall 
says :— 

“As the war goes on, the schools, I 
am sure, may be depended upon to 
take on still greater obligations. 
Much can be done after school hours. 
It is true that the regular ordinary 
work of the schools may not go on 
with its accustomed regularity, but 
who can doubt that if the boys and 
girls are doing productive work for 
our country and for our soldiers and 
sailors, this human work will be of as 
great value to their spirits and their 
lives as the ordinary classroom activ- 
ities. Every teacher and school offi- 
cial in times like these should give 
his whole heart and mind and devo- 
tion to the country’s noble cause. 
There is no room in American schools 
for failure to support the government 
heartily and whole-heartedly. Any 
teacher or school official who feels 
otherwise should at once resign and 
get out of the schools. No high 
school teacher should fold the cloak 
of so-called ‘academic freedom’ about 
him and talk or teach opposition to 
the efforts of our government to win 
this righteous war. I am quite sure 
that such ‘freedom’ would not be 
tolerated by any body of teachers, 
board of education, or other school 
officials in New Jersey.” 


Reasonable. 


The .telephone rang and the new 
maid answered it. 

“Hello!” came from the receiver. 

“Hello!” answered the girl timidly. 

“Who is this?” again came _ the 
voice. 

“T don’t know who it is,” said the 


girl. “I can’t see you.’—Christian 
Register. 

Does a Good Job. 
“They say that lightning never 


strikes twice in the same place.” 
“Well, it doesn’t need to!” 


—_—_— 


A Reacting Test. 


A visitor was testing the class. 

“Now, children,” she said, “I had 
five dollars the other day, and went 
shopping. I bought a hat for three 
dollars and a pair of gloves for one 


dollar. Then I spent fifty cents for 
some handkerchiefs. How much had 
I left?” 


A little sharp-eyed girl said quickly: 
“Mamma always tells us to count our 
change before we leave the store. If 
you did ‘that, you'd know.”—The 
Christian Herald. 


My little cousin was just starting 
into school. When his teacher asked 
his age he replied: “I am five years 
old today and six years old tomor- 
row.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Advises parents about séhools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘trucos ‘0 otieres 


and FOREIGN : 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good; Schools 
to parents. Call on or address ; 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





r 


recommends teachert and bas filled hun” 


j 
dreds of high grade tienes ( to 
$5,000) with excellent omen so 5 Fetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to ea. 
none for registration. 


if need a 
teacher forany desirable oS \os know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square, New York. 





. 


with good general education wanted tor my ot e§t work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and 


lege: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appion eds 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $99 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Buii . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denyer and Atianta. 


+ 





“i 
- 
AGENCY ™ 440 Tremont Building. 4 woe 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agehey for 
Oo stits We MuLronD Po tegister only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. WabashAve, C@Ndidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAS8S, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


_ GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 











Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teactiers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








WINSHIP 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ° . 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Tele}] one. 
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December 20, 1917 
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iH. our saue Be Messiah—Pastoral Symohony (Handel) Victor 
| Sances ot Onsheste (2) 
i 


“W nen the Victrola is 


strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 


promiscuous use 
responsible people. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


¢an ‘bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and countless benefits, {| 
in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day cf the year. ; 
by Catherine Dunlap Cather? 


|| nr eneries about music and its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, and should be on the desk of all 
(Price 35 cents at all Victor dealers) 


| 
i 
:, ‘Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor Records for your school: |: | 
! 


you.a copy of ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,”’ 


or the story telling period. 


March and Lyric Quartet 
ilent Nigat (Gruber) (wath Organ 7 7 
Chimes) Lyric Quartet 


essiah—Giory to God 


: (Hand Victor Mixed Cho 
~ * iy inf ST fidteaieh And the Glory of the kad reeag 
Gre ut (Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 
cic :) 45144. {Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock Elsie Baker 
“Loi in.$1.00 | Messiah—Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh 
Angels from the Realms of Glory a ae 

35594 Smart) Trinity Choir 

, bin Shp5 oe tee of Bethlehem (Panties See Brooks) 

eet eee? . 


Christmas Songs and i 


(Christians, Awake,” “Oh, 


31873} Little Town of Bethlehem, 
10in. 4 “‘God Rest You, Merry Gen- 
$1.00 tlemen,” “The First No- 

well,” “Silent Night’’) 
Victor Mixed Chorus 

31770 ( Messiah—Hallelv jah Chorus 
12in.< (Handel) Victor Chorus 
$1.00 ard Sousa’s Band 


Nazareth (Goun d) 

17647 | . 
75¢ * | First Nowell (O/d (hrisimas 

. | Carol) Lyric Quartet 
Christmas Eve (2) O Bien- 
heureuse Nuit (Vor mandie 

17868 | Carol) Elsie Baker 

10 in, 4 Christmas Day in the Morning 

75¢ (2) Good Night and Christ- 
mas Prayer (cw7th Chorus) 

Olive Kline and Chorus 





hool use 


the horn can 
under the in- 


rom dust and 
by ir- 


Hear these Victor Records at any Victor dealer’s. 


: V, $75 write tothe 
s special nel Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 








EOS ee eee ene 





This little booklet of ten 


Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song (Rilcy- | 
17869 Gaynor) Olive Kline | 
10 in. 75c ) Around the Christmas Tree (O/d Swedish Folk- iB) 
Song) (2) Little Christmas Shoes _ Elsie Baker Bl 
Joseph Mine (Calvisius. A. D. 1587) 
17870 Victor Mixed Chorus ' 
10in. 75¢ |"e. How a Rose E’er Blooming () To Usis Born | 


Immanuel (M. l’racturiu_, A. D. 1609) Lyric Quartet 


Scrooge—Part 1—“"Marley’ 's Ghost”’ 
William Sterlin Battis 
crooge—Part °—“The Ghost of Christmas Pas 


i in.$1. aes 


(Monologuearranged trom” A Christmas Carol” 


(Dickens) William Suctling Battis | 
Scrooge—Part 3—“The Ghost of Christmas 

Present”’ William Sterling Battis ! 

Scrooge—Part 4—“The Ghost of Christmas to : 

Come” (Monologue arranged from “4 Christ- {Bl | 

William Sterling Battis A 

\ 


(2) Christmas Carol . 


35567 
12 in.$1.25 





mas Carol’) (Dickens) 
Bible Reading—Luke 2 


( Reading) Har a E. Humphrey 
18086 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
10in. 75¢ Herald Angels Sing 


Victor Concert Orchestra 
The Night Before Christmas (Moor~) 





| 
2) Hark! the A || | 
(3) Joy to , World : 
i 
| 
Hl 


35418 — Mel Patten 
12 in.$1.25 | The Gingerbread Boy (O/d Folk Tal. 
Gienoons a 
The Coming of the Year (Organ Accompanim 
1682 _* Chuvch Bells 
10 in. Lord Dismiss Us ae Thy Blessing (Orcan 
Accompaniment) Trinity Chimes 
Babes in Toyland—The Toymaker’s Shop (Her- 
‘60080 4 bert) (Christmas record made especially forthe 
10in. /0¢ children) Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 





For further information, 
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